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This volume is introduced by Sid Simon's discussion 
of the "Wad-Ja-Get?" syndrome — society 's obsession with grades — and 
where it has led. Simon also explains each author's strong 
identification with the grading issue, and presents seven major 
questions that the authors, in the book, attempt to answer. His 
overview provides ^ perspective for considering all the material to 
follow. Part I presents the problem, beginning with Art Combs' 
stage-setting comments about the nature of learning and his 
discussion of four criteria for determining procedures in grading. 
Later in this section, sid Simon looks at the many ingenious methods 
of cheating that students use in grade-getting. Part II provides a 
quick review of what research has to say on the subject of grading 
and offers references. The pros and cons of several alternative 
grading/evaluating schemes are also reviewed. Although most of the 
research presented confirms the fact that grading is," indeed, a 
problem, much attention is given to the typical humanistic concerns. 
Five successful alternative (non-common) grading procedures are 
presented in Part III. These case studies range from a personal 
report about procedures in a college classroom^ to notes on a 
computerized grading system, to a faculty-developed evaluation plan 
for an entire school district. (Author/MV) 
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Foreword 



This is the kiml of book one expeets from ASCD. it ad- 
dresses a serious prohlein-tl.at of grading-in keeping with the long-terni 
concerns of curriciihim leaders tliroiiglioiit the land. In it, we learn from 
psycholog)-, research, ease studies, philosophy, good writing, and enjo\-- 
able reading. ' ' 

For years I liave believed that problems generated bv the formal 
grading of learners will never go away-regardless of who does the 
grading or how it is done. But a carefuf reading of this "primer" might 
lessen the magnitude of those problems. Here, successful grading alterna- 
tives are presented for u.sc in elementary and secondary classrooms, and 
ni universities'. Principals, sup(.'r\'isors, and curriculum leaders will find in 
the models presented much of the help they need to cause and eontrol 
change in grading policies and practices. 

The book has a startling integrity. Each chapter adds to that 
mtegrity, and yet, stands alone in value to the reader. The common 
mterests, concerns, and cfForts of those involved hi curriculum develop- 
ment, supervision, and instruction are neatly woven throughout all four 
parts of the book. 

The volume is introduced by Sid Simon's discussion of the "Wad- 
Ja-Get?" syndrome-society \s obsession with grades-and where it has led. 
Simon also explains each author s, strong identification with the grading 
issue, and presents seven major questions that the authors, in this book 
attempt to answer. His overview provides a helpful perspective for 
considering all the material to follow. 

Part I presents the problem, beginning with Art Combs' "stage- 
settmg' comments about the nature of learning and his discussion of four 
criteria for determining procedures in grading. Later in this section 
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Sid Siinr)'ii's tlclighttul writing k\uls us to rcdiscowr ihv numv iiigfiiious 
inctljods of cheating that students use in grade-gelting-niethods that 
might never have [)een invented had no grading svsteni ever been de- 
vised. Enjoyable reading with a strong message! 

Part II provides a (]uick review ot what researeh ha.s luxd to sav on 
tlie subject ot grading and presents us with vahiable references. The 
pros and cons of several alternative grading/evaluating schemes are also 
reviewed. Although most of the research presented confirms the fact 
that grading is. indeed, a problem, nnieh attention is given to tvpical 
huiiianistic concerns about that problem. 

Five successtul alternative ( non-cn)mmoii) grading procedures are 
presented in Part 111. These ease studies range from a personal report 
about procedures in a e(jllege classroom, to notes on a computerized 
grading .system, to a faculty-developed evahiation plan for an entire 
school district. 

Method^ (jf changing the grading system are pr^'sentetl in Part IV, 
and, with a parting shot, four myths of grading are dropped to their 
appropriate levels of validitv. 

I introduce this book to its professional audience with equal por- 
tions of pride and enthusiasm. The authors and editors are to be com- 
mended for tlieir contributions, 1 predict the impact of this book wil! be 
notetl by educational historians l)ecau.se of the difference it will make in 
the classrooms, school districts, and colleges of our countrv. 

And, after ail-that is what ASCD i,s all about! 

I^niLU* L. Hosroiu). Prcsidctit 1976-77 
Associdtiou for Supervision and 
Curriculutti DcvcloptnctU 



An Overview 



No LE\ EL OF echication is free from it; no teacher or 
student can hide from it. The cry of "VVad-ja-Get?" is all around us. 

The "Wad-Ja-Get?" refrain that aeeompanies the grading system in 
American education is as pervasive as our questions about higher taxes, 
increased smog,' and rising inflation. Students, from kindergarten 
through graduate* school, feel the ache of the "Wad-Ja-Getf ' syndrome; 
most know that it dominates more of their learning than they would ever 
care to admit. Teachers likewise deal with the grading problem, from 
the first day fhey enter a.cla.ssroom until the moment thcv file their last 
record book and retire. School administrators spend countless hours on 
*AVad-Ja-Cet?'* as well; they grapple with parent.s-who have already 
grappled with their r;hildren's teachcrs-about the "fairness" and "right- 
\iess" of grades. 

Wherever teaching and learning go on, grades are a grim reality 
for most people; that much is clear. But beyond the reality is an enor- 
mous amount of confusion and arguing about grading, a phenomenon 
that~by touching the lives of almost every human being— has an impact 
incredibly wide and deep. To ignore the complexity of the grading issue 
is to live in a fantasy world where houses arc made of gingerbread, the 
stork delivers babies, and failure has no cflFect on ii person's life r 

The essays that have been collected in this book contain some of 
the best and freshest ideas about how we assess student performance 
through the phenomenon we call grading, marking, evaluating, and 
reporting. Although this collection is not completely unbiased, the 
contributing authors have made a serious effort to consider all facets of 
the grading issue. While most of them argue for broad grading reform, 
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2 AN OVFEU'IFAV 

spcvific clumgf.s. or an t'lul to the emotional damage infliclul on nian\' 
.studouts in the name of grading and marking, none attacks tlie Msteni i!i 
an illogieal or polemical \va\'. 

Experiencing the Effects of Grading 

The teachers and administrators who share their experiences and 
findings in this hook have sweated for years under the time deadlines 
and other press(nrs that grades presen't. Many have watelied tearv- 
eyed students heg and ph-ad for a B-plus to he recorded as an A-nnnus 
in order to escape heing "grounded" or barred by their parents from 
attending the junior prom. The authors know how such students must 
feel wlien they go home and are met at the door with the erv *'\Vad- 
Ja-(;et?" 

Nh)st of the authors h.wv also seen another Ivpe of student-thc 
cold, canny, crafty apple-poh'shev who moves sleekly through the class- 
room. Clever and carefully c(>nni\mg. such students will spout Tovnbee- 
isms if they sense their teachers iike Toynhee. then change ground 
(without losing a step) should they discover that Ruber, not Tcunbee, 
is the actual favorite. Their shifts, like those of the chameleon, are 
miraculous and instantaneous. 

Several of the writers have caught a student of theirs cheating and 
have been overwiieimed by the agonizing thought that thev, through 
grades, might be cutting off that student's chance at a successful future. 
It is dfsheartening lo have seen a student so desperate that his or her 
moral system, admirable in every other way, has crumbled under the 
pressure to get a gootl gratle. It is vvvn wors j to ha\e had students who 
choose to jump from dormitory wintlows rather than face transcripts 
that show them to be on the lower end of the bell-shaped curve. 

Tackling Some of the Questions 

Those who think grades arc a' minor problem just haven't been 
looking vers- hard at what is happening. Grades impinge upon and .shape 
more teachingdearning situations than most people will ever imagine, 
unless they start looking at the problem with the emotional intensity 
and deep concern that the authors of this volume possess. 

In this collection of essays, some fine and humanistic nn'nds tackle 
many of the hard questions we all wrestle with in educati{)n. This is a 
practical book that provitles the rich backgrountl anyone needs who 
wishes to tackle the grading issue. It also contains research information 
that does what information should do;, inform our values. Perhaps most 
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impdrtniitl)-, it incluclcs two vitally iisofiil sections on alternatives that 
work and changing the system. 

Tilt" effort here has been to east some light on the followiii{r essential 
aiicHrequently asked qnestions-all of which surroi.nd the wading and 
marking issue. 

1. Without the incentive to get good grades, how can students be 
motivated to learn? (Among the contributors who trv to answer this 
question are Combs, Bailex', Holt, and Simon. ) 

2. Aren't grades necessarv for college admissions? ( Sec the chapter 
by Evans on research, as well as the chapter by Bellanca and Kirschcn- 
bauin on grading alternatives.) 

3. Don't grades at least ensure that students will achieve minimum 
competencies? (Rc-ad the views of Combs and Evans, plus the narrative 
piece by Kirschenbanm, Simon, and Napier.) 

4. Aren't grades the best predictors of later student success? ( Actu- 
ally, they are quite crude predictors, Sec almost aiiv of the essavs to 
dispel this myth.) 

5. If leachers spend enough time and are extremelv careful in 
assigning grades, can't grading be an accurate and objective measure of 
student performance? (Sec the separate analv.ses of Holt, Dowling, and 
Simon,) ' ° 

6. People are naturally competitive, so what else can teachers do 
except give them what the>- want: grades? (Sec the comments of Curxvin 
and DeMarte about this, as well as those of Hart and Simon.) 

7. There aren't any viable alternatives to ;.-rades and marks, are 
there. (Review the entire .section on alteniiilivts, phis the section On 
clianging the sy.stem.) 

Defining Our Purposes 

Those who have contributed to this book leel a deep .Sfiise of' 
•satisfaction in seeing it come te life. It will serve a worthwhile purpose 
if It does nothing more than cause some complacent people to question 
what has happened to millions of learners and their teachers under the 
guise of allegedly "objective" grading .md marking. 

The major purpose of the book is, however, to show that there are 
alternatives to the conventional grading svsteni. It is absurd to perpetuate 
an\- system simply because it exists, as Shirley Jackson points out so well 
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in her powerful short story, 'The Lottery." ' Jackson's characters arc 
vilhit^ers who meet once a year to pick, by h)ttory, someone thev will stone 
to tleath. They do not seem to consider the inhumanity of the tradition 
they have followed, unquestioningly, for as long as thev can rcmemher, 
Aher all, there hn^ uilwaijs hern a lottery. Unfortunatelv, manv of us 
are .like the villagers Jackson tlescribcs; we defend the grading swstern 
because it e.\is;ts, antl'becaMse we know nothing else. 

The writers who present their ideas in this book have lived too 
many years as learners, teachers, administrators, and/or parents not to 
feel more than casually what grades have meant and what grades-a,s a 
lorce impinging either positively or negatively on our lives-have caused 
us to (It) and to become. Because wc have felt acutelv the agonv of what 
grades have done and can continue to do, a'c have a sincere commitment 
to search for more life-giving alternati^•c•s that will bring a greater degree 
of sanity to the marking and grading/'gamc" than now exists. 

Over 50 years ago, researchers Starch and Elliott performed ^*mind- 
blowing" e\periiiK-nts whose results refuted the reliabilitv of grades. In 
the past 50-plus years, millions of students have been systematicallv 
wounded by the grading and marking system. It is time to change that 
system, and this hook is an urgent call to change. The authors and editors 
are proud that the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment has answered tht* call, and will bt* making this- book available to 
educational leaders who have the ability to determine whether the 
existing grading .systerri will he perpetuated, or whether substantial 
change will be effected. 

Fifty years is a long time to stand .still. Let's get moving. 

Sidney B. Simo.v 
]unc 1976 



1 Sliirlcy Jackson. "Tlie Lottory." In: The Luttrry: Adventures of the Daemon 
Lover. New York: Avon Books, 1960, 
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Parti 

The Issues: To Grade or To Learn? 



"So. what's wrong with grades? I received school grades and I sur- 
vived. Why spoil all these kids?"— a parent 

"Life is competitive. Grades teach survival skills."— a teacher 

"Grades tell me where I stand." — a student 

"Grades are very efficient." — a registrar 



The issues that siimmntl grading roforin arc complex 
and coiifii.sing. Advociltcs of griKk\s aiul marks sound like Uiese quotes. 
Ill addition to arguing for ct)nipetitivo schools, exact expectation^, .efficient 
recortls» aiul learning by pain, they also argiic the importance of grades 
to eoHege entrance, jobs, and the nature? of motivation. 

On the t)pposite side are the advocates of reform. Some sec grading 
rcforiii as a means to improve traditional learning; others see it as an end 
in it.self. In both cases reformists argue about improving self-concept 
and eiuling cheating, the negative effects of competition, the tlamage 
caused In* failure, antl the other deleterious consequences of grading. 

In this section, the authors examine the grading issues from a 
humanistic view, None favors the retention of traditional grades because 
they all start witli the promise that a child's growth and learning will be 
tMiriclied by support aiul help; in niost cases, grades are perceived in 
these articles as restrictive and punitiv(\ 
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What We Know Abqut Learning and 
Criteria for Practice* 



/ Arthur W. Combs 



Whatever we do with the problem of grading will be a 
funetioii of the beliefs we hold about the nature of motivation and learn- 
ing. For a long time our edueational system has been predieating many 
of its operations on inadotjuate interpretations of these concepts. We 
have conceived of die problems of niotixalion and leaniing using the 
S-R construct that most of us cut our teeth on. In this view motivation 
is seen as manipulation of the stimulus by an outsider, and learning is 
seen as change in behavior usually accomplished by manipulating the 
stimulus and/or controlling the response through management techniques. 
Education has lived in the grip of these conceptions for years. Currently 
we arc beginning to understand the problems of motivation and learning 
in a different wav. • 

As a consequence of humanistic approaches to psvchological 
thought, we arc beginning to understand the problem of learning in 
more holistic terms as a problem in die discovery of personal meaning. 
The basic problem can be stated simply as follows: Any information xciil 
hate an effect upon the behavior of an individual only to the degree 
that he or she has discovered the personal meaning of that information 
for himself or herself. 

This principle has vast implications for all aspects of education. It 
means that learning happens inside people; it is a subjective experience. 
Th(» behavior we observe is only a symptom of that which is going on 
within the individual. An educational system exclusively preoccupied 

" Tlu' al>(>ve article is adapted from a sptvcli niado by tlu« autlior at the First 
National Conference on Grading; Alternati\es. Cleveland. Ohio. October 1972 

I 
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with bchiivior and hdiaviorul chnngc is n system diMhng onlv with 
symptonis. and is hkdy to ho no nunv clfcctivo than tho\loctor who 
only treats symptoms without ever dealing with their eauscs. 

It is necessary to understand that all learning is affective and that 
affect nuist be understood in terms of relevance. Feeling or affect 
increases in direct proportion to the individuars percept'ion of the 
importance of any particular event to the self. Concepts which are not 
seen as having a hearing on self can he dealt with objectiveK', without 
feeling. Evimts having to do with one s basic self, however, arc another 
matter; they aic met with feeling. Education must be affective or there 
will be none at all. 

If learning is understood as the personal discoverv of meaning, 
then motivation becomes an internal matter having to do with peoples 
beliefs, attitudes, feelings, values, hopes, desires, and the like. Whatever 
happens in tv'u* classroom must he understood in these tcrms; 

The dynamics of what goes on in the classroom can onlv be ade- 
quately comprehended in terms of both the teachers purposes', what he 
or she is trying to do on the one hantl, and the child's perceptions of what 
seems to be occurring on the other. How the activities of the cla.ssroom 
look to an outside observer of the process is likely to be ver\' largely 
MTele\ ant and can actualK' lead to totall\' wrong conclusions about what 
is going on there. What happens is a' function of the perceptions (^f 
teachers and students. 

This new conception of leariiing emphasizes the ahsolutelv crucial 
character of the student s self-concept. We now understand that an indi- 
viduals self-c(mcept determines his or her behavior in almost evervthing 
that person does. It also affects intelligcMice, for people who believe 
the\' are able will try. while those who bVlieve thcv are unable will not. 
Self-concept also plays a highly important role *in the goals of self- 
actualization and in the extent to which an individual is likelv to achieve 
a high degree of health and effectivcMiess. The self-concept. 'however, is 
learned from the feedback we get from the people who surround us in 
the processes of our growing up and living. Positive views of self are 
characteristic of healthy individnals while negative views of self are 
characteristic of the sick and the neurotic. Thus, self-actnalization 
becomes a problem in the fulfillment or deprivation of self, and effective 
learning-as a problem in self-disco\'er\--must somehow lead to positive 
views of self. ' ^ 

If leaniing is a problem in personal discoverv its achievement is 
brought about through effective problem solving. This means that class- 
rooms must challenge students without threatening thenr When people - 
feel threatenetl the\' are turned off. Threat has the effect of narrowing 
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piTcoptioii aiul forcing scK-ilffcnsc. nfitlier of which is coiuhicivc to the 
goals of cthication. Chalk'iigc, on the other hand, cnconragcs anil facili- 
tates the processes ol' learning. People Feel challenged when thev are 
confronted witl problems that interest them and that thev believe they 
have a chance of mastering. Alternatively, people feel threatened wheii 
they are confronted with problems they do not feel atleiinate to handle. 
Whether persons fee) cliallenged or threatenetl bv whatever goes on in 
tlu> cla.ssroom. however, is not a function of how it seiMns to ontsitlers 
bnt of how it seems to participants. 

Whatever is done in the name of edneation mnst deal with fonr 
criteria and the problem of grading is no exception: 

L Arc the objectives sou<^ht hij whatever is done the truhj impor- 
taut ones? M the present time we are going all ont for behavioral 
objectives and accountability; the net result of all this is that freiiuentlv 
we are letting our objectives be tletermined by default. We measure 
what we know how to measure rather than what we need to measure and. 
as a conse((uenee. our objectives IVetiuently deal only with the simplest^ 
most primitive aspects of the problem. The real sickness of American 
education totlay is its irrelevance and dehnmanization. We cannot afford 
to concentrate our evaluative devices upon less than the most important 
aspects of education. After all. we can get along better with a batl reatler 
in our society- than with a bigot. It is important to recognize that systems 
upproaches are a means to guarantee arrival at our objectives. Applied 
to the wrong objectives they will only guarantee that our errors arc 
colossal! 

2. h the device used the best icatj of achievin^^ the objectives we 
have decided upon? Merc we nmst ask whether the teehniciues we are 
using to achieve the objectives we have determined will trulv measure 
the goals we seek. We know that intelligence is eorielated with foot 
size, but few of us woukl utilize the size of a person's foot as an adequate 
measure of intelligence. The iinportana^ of the atlequaey of the sample 
is a funtlamental principle in research. It ought not be overlooked in 
determining the objectives of etlucation. " 

3. What is the effect on the teacher? Such effects on the user are 
often ignored in the introduction of teehni(|ues to the education .process. 
Nevertheless, effects are inevitable and whatever we do in the \vav of 
assessment of human beings necessarily controls attention, focuses 
behavior, and determines the goals that teachers seek. These effects 
nnist certainly be considered in whatever we do in applving anv methotl 
of assessment. 
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4. Finally, the effects on the stmlent must he ronmlercd in what- 
ever we do in assessino classroom operations. This means wf must iilso 
be concenu'tl about sitlf fflfcts. Mfinhurs of the iiK»tlic;il profession art; 
very careful to cheek out the side effects oF any new drug thev introduce 
but, in education, we often ignore side effects. It is nccessai .* to remem- 
ber that the student brinies his seU'-concept to chiss with him and that 
whatever happens in the ch^ssrooin is affecting his self-concept aj well 
as tlie concepts he acquire., with respect to a body of knowledge. These 
effects on the self-concept cannot be ignored because thev are incon- 
venient to the learning process. The laws of learning cannot be set aside; 
they nuiSL be dealt with lest we 1( ;e on the bananas what we made on 
the oranges." 

It learning and motivation are to be .seen in the humanistic wavs 
in which we now begin to understand ihem. then all of us nuist actively 
check ourselves antl our classroom procedures, including the problents of 
gratling ar^d assessnien'.. \Vv must search out the barriers to personal 
tliscovery wlierever they exist and remove them from the path of the 
student. At tlu* same time, all of us nnist learn to value problem .solving 
and personal di-:eo^ cry iu the light of our new conceptions of learning. 
We should actively s< ek lo stinuilate ard encourage .student involvement, 
comnn'tment. and personal tliscovery in every wav wc can. iu whatever 
areas of human grtj.vth for which we are responsible. 
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An Experience with Failure 



Donald D. Holt 



Recently I taught a foundations course in education 
at Portland State Universitx'. I began to notiee that the subject under 
discussion-thc concept of faihire and its effects on students-was not 
having the impact tliat I had hoped it would. The books we were 
reading ( The Professional Education of Teachers > uud In Defense of 
Youth 2) had stimulated some discussion, but what c.nilcl not be com- 
municated were the feelings that I think accompa.j f.M,ure-the emo- 
tional impact that failure has on so many students. 

My own thinking and experience have led me to believe that too 
few teachers have given allention to the effects of failing their stiidents. 
Teachers, by the ver>' requirements of their profession, are 'men and 
women who have had very few, if any, unsuccessful experiences in 
schools. Consequently, the diminution of self that often accompanies 
failure, and the expanding repercussions of failure on all dimensions of 
a stiidenfs life are feelings and consequences quite foreign to most 
teachers. 

As a result of the class di.scussion about failure, I decided to engineer 
a small negative experience for my students. I hoped it would produce 

1 Arthur VV. -Combs. The Professional Education of Teachers. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 

'Earl C. Kelley. In Defense of Youth. Englewood Cliffs, New lersev: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 
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in thcMH the coiiiplfU' awareness I view iis n necvssan- condition for 
leanung. ( I eall what t(K)k phice an "experieiiee" onlv because I can 
think of no other term to descrihe it. ) 

My purpose in creating an atmosphere of faihire was to show my 
stiulents. by object h«sson. that if real learning is to occur, one critical 
clement must he present: pcrwnal mcmwu^. ^Itimatelv, it is personal 
ineaning^tlic significance of information to an individual-that allows 
^•the facts" he or she learns to take on dimensions far hevond those of 
most traditional classroom experiences. 

In order to make the learning experience as meaningful as pos- 
sible. I had to establish the criteria I fec*l are usnallv present when a 
student fails. Since there is seldom any valuable communication 
between "teacher" and student during a failure experience. I held no 
office hours during which students could talk with me. I also reduced 
the classroom \-erbal pattern to lecture only. I allowed no one to interrupt 
me during a lecture and I timed each lecture to run exactly 40 minutes. 

There Is also. I feel, an excessive emphasis on measurement during 
a failure c.xptTience since the qxiixViW and quantity of what is learned 
is determined hy testing students. From this, teachers determine whether 
students have met course standards. In a failure experience thev don't, 
and the teachers can prove it! So I gave mv classes a ten-minute test 
each day at the beginning of the period on the reading matter for the 
week. The tests, of course, were very challenging, as was the curve I 
established prior to each test. 

During a failure experience yo\i will also find that a teacher reminds 
..^ndt^uts they are doing poorly by writing negativ<^ comments on paper 
(ni red pencil) and by holding the circled red F's over their head.s as a 
measure of their ineptness. Naturally. I did botJi. 

I had originally planned that' the experi(Mice would last for ore 
week; it never got that far. \W Tliurs(la>', iny twelve o'clock section 
revolted. They were letl In- a bright, articulate young woman wlio 
refused to continue in an environment in which she was'"notliing more 
than a test, a grade, and a listener." She refused to take the Thursday 
morning examination and rose in anger t(^ ask her classmates if they 
wished to continue in the class. Tlios(^ who did not. she encouraged to 
join her in an assault on the Dean's office to sec if thev could get me fired, 
lynch(^d. or both. At this point I stopped the experience for the twelve 
0 clock secti(m. 

Mv other two classes were less overtly rebellious bv Thursday, 
but tlie\' had bcc(nne unbearable to li\'e with. Thc\' responded with 
disdain to the tests, whispered to tluMr neighbors, looked out the windows 
while I lectured, or read some important material for their next classes. 
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SoiiK* jii.st cut the class or came vcr\ dose to it. ("1 considered being a 
class dropout on lluirsday. . . "I considered not even coining to 
class.**) Some, ol' course, were there only in body. ("I ju.st couldn't sit 
still-kept counting ^lie minutes." "I thought of skipping some das.scs 
and even though 1 went, 1 found myself not listening. ...'*) How often 
do teachers see their students acting the same wav. but refuse to consider 
that their teaching practices may be contributing to these actions and 
teclings? 

In college a student can leave the cold, indifferent instructor, who 
appears to regard him or her as somctliing less than a human being, and 
seek out {)nc who does not. Hlemeiitary and secondarv students often 
are trapped by regulations that will not allow class clianges once the 
school year has begun. This combination of entrapment and insensitivitv 
can destroy in children any hope of making school a place where tlicv 
can be successful. 

There are, of course, those few brave souls who will complain to 
their parents or counselors, or even escape from it all bv dropping out. 
But iiu)st, rather than appear different or (juestionable, .seek solace in 
tlu'ir classmates-searching for those with similar feelings for or reactions 
to teachers who, they are convinced, do not care for them. Many of mv 
students did the same thing. ("1 was more conifortablc knowing I was 
not alone." "If 1 hadn't become aware that others were doing as poorly 
as 1, then the effects would have been more potent.") 

.\nnther d auiaging effect of the failure experience was the dis- 
couragement it produced in many students. ("I felt that niaj'bc I was 
t{)o (ImnI) to even try to stay in school." "I (|uit carrving too nianv 
courses.") It was alarming to see how shaky the self-confidence became iii 
my class of intelligent, prospective teachers. If it takes oalv this to 
damage successful high scho{)l graduates felt dumb."), what must 
happen to y{)nng minds when they first meet this kind of experience? 
.\re they e\ er really the same -agaiii? 

Fiiiliiie can also build in students strong resentment toward what 
threatens them. Their visi{)n will narrow and in manv cases it will be 
the teacher against whom students harbor the greatest feelings of distrust 
and anger. ( "1 didn't know whether to poke you in the nose, quit school 
and go back to my old job, or what." **. . . disliked you intenselv.") If 
the failun^ experience is repeated enough, such feelings can extend to ;m 
entire educational institution. This is so often the case with failing 
students or dropouts; their disappointment in themselves and the school 
is so great that they can only think of fleeing from or d est roving the causes 
of their discomfort. Many of thv students in mv classes began to exhibit 
tlie first twinges of this destructive force. On Friclaw at the conclusion 
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o{ tlu* fxptTitMicf tlu'ir \v\w( was so apparent, it wa.s as if thvv had hvvn 
Imxl to rftiini to that which was again normal and rfwardinir. 

Most of the circnrnstaiKvs I created were overdone to' the point 
oi distortion. To be more significant, a faihire experience shonld be 
generated os er a mnch longer period of time, with greater snbtlctv and 
deception. My attempts were at least coascitms: I wanted mv stildcnts 
to experience failnre. The tragetly is that all too often teachers do not 
want failnre to bi« the result of their effort, hnt they have no control over 
what previons failnre may have already instilled' in the child or what 
threats of failure may ultimately do to the student. 

It the experience described had any value, mv hope is that it gave 
each strident a brief glimpse of what insensitive, subject-centered teachin<r 
can do fo those attempting to learn. If these future teachers can remem- 
ber the experience long enough to sec diat it never happens with their 
own students, then perhaps something was accomplished. Thev will, of 
course, by the nature of public education, have to fail some 5;tudents. If 
they think a bit about what their students will feel, however, the\' mav 
try harder to create an environment in which failure does not have to be 
the outcome. 

Some students expressed the feelings that I hoped they would, 
("I never realized how powerful the tongue and pen can be and how 
damaging , , . to a student," "I learned a lesson I will never forgct- 
how it feels to fail,'^) Perhaps they realize now that failure can dcsirov. 
If they understand this nmcli, I did a bit of teachin»^ 
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Making Classroom Competition Positive: 
A Facilitating Model* 

Richard L. Curwin and Patrick J. DeMarte 



Mr. barton gave ins class a reading test to determine 
group placement for the remainder of the year. Although the students 
did not understand how the tests were to be used, they did learn through 
rumor, that the tests were very important and would tell Mr. Barton 
how smart they were. Many students tried to read answers from their 
neighbors' papers. 

Ms. Lyons runs an open classroom. She allows students to select 
social studies objectives and learning activities from a source bank. The 
students arc required to do only what they choose at the beginning of^ 
each v/eck. Ms. Lyons Jta.s placed a chart at the front of the room listing 
every; student's name along with the objectives selected and achieved on 
a day-to-day basis. The five students who have completed the most 
objectives at the end of every week receive special privileges. 

Competitive activities like these are commonplace in classrooms 
across the country. Close examination of similar instances might reveal 
cheating, compromised values, and threats to self-concept. 

Contemporar)^ educators dre taking a long, hard look^at the com- 
petitiveness of learning and are coming up with two contradictory sets 
of conclusions. Proponents of competition in education extol its virtue: 

•The alx>vc' article first appeared under the title, ••Competition Can Be 
Positive," in Schohixtic Teacher, Teachers Edition. April 10, 1975. It is reprinted 
with permission from ScLolastic Teacher, © 1975 bv Scliolastic Magazines, Inc. 
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training tor the cnttliroat, real-life world waiting in the wings. Opponents 
claim that all competition is harmful and must he eliminated from the 
school environment if tli(> ehikl is .to survive psvchologicallv. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of competition is considered in 
"either/ or" terms, because such a restrictis e \'iew provides an inaccurate 
picture of how competition works, and worse,Siuch a view leaves the 
teacher confusetl, and without realistic, viahle options for evervday class- 
room situations. Few classrooms are voitl of competition, jiist as few 
classrooms have no cooperation. 

There is a third alternative for untlerstanding competition and how 
it relates to learning. It is a model that can be Veadilv applied to real 
classroom situations so that teachers can facilitate learning through 
healthy competitions that do not destroy self-copcepts or encourage "me 
first" attitntles. The model contains three indgpl'endent factors common to 
all competition: conditions of entry; enipluisis; and control. These factors 
~ -art-used to detine competitive situations so that the effects of anv com- 
petition may he deternnned. These three factors, as well as competition 
a.s a whole, are viewed in this model as a continuum and not excki.sivelv 
in ViUier/or" terms. 

Conditions of Entry 

Is participation in []\c t ompetition voluntary or involuntarv? X'olun- 
tary participation means that participants have a free choice in' the deci- 
sion to compete. U.se of overt aial subtle pre.s.aircs to influence a per.sons 
tleeision to partake in the competition is not acceptable. Some cla.ssroom 
examples are: 

• Stutlents may choose instructional groups on the basis (}f interest 
rather than be placed in pretletermined ahilit\ groups in which a norm 
of behavior is expeetetl; 

• Students may choose from a wide variety of learning activities; 

• \o student is ever pre.ssnred to ^Participate in a particular clas.s- 
rooui activity . The students right to pass is accepted without (luestion. 

Involuntary entry, on the other hand, includes those situations in 
which, knowingly or tmknowingly. a pers(Mi is forced or coercetl to par- 
ticipate. Some examples are: 

• All stutlents take the same exam at the same tinu'X 

• Everyone must participate in the same events or activities; 

• Stutlents are groupt^d by ability for instructional piirjioses. 
The more freedom a student has in choosing to compete, the more 

likely the competition will be in his or her best interest. Haeli' student 
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is thf best judgf oF whether to enter a competition. The removal of the 
threat or coercion to compete helps students choose the competitions 
that ha\'e personal meaning tor them. 

Emphasis 

Is the competition primarily geared toward means or ends? Means- 
eentered situations are charat.'terized by an emphasis on the process 
involved in the competition; wiiming or losing is not as important as the 
learning that occurs. Means-centered competition is Further exemplified 
l\v the existence of internal rewards, such as learning For learning's sake, 
playing For the enj n inent of the game, stris ing to increase ability or 
achieve a personal goal. Some classroom examples are; 

• \o external rewards or puni.shinents are granted for academic 
eflort (excludes using letter and numerical grades, passing out test papers 
according to marks earned, and Failing stutlents); 

• i\onconiparati\'(« feedback is provided for all student work; 

• Students are allowed to progress at their own rates, 
iMuls-centered competition is characterized h\- emphasis on results 

in terms oF wimiing or losing, with rewards onl\- for those who win; 
hisers are consitlered Failures. In ends-centered competition, rewards are 
classified as external, whereas, in means-centered compet'tion rewards 
are primarily internal. Ivxamples of end.s-centered competition are: 

• Report cards are sent home with letter or numerical grades; 

• Achie\-ement charts are displased in the classroom; 

• Prai.se and criticism are used to coerce students into achieving 
teacher-deterniined outcomes. 

Ends-centered competition is costly to winners and losers alike. 
Advocates of c(mipetitioii claim that it can result in pride, teamv/ork, 
sacrifice-all Fundamental .skills necessary for success; aspiration for 
greater achies emenl levels; and the ability to face defeat with a healthy 
attitude. By placing stress on the ends, however, we destroy the potential 
ot all these benefits and create a climate which encourages cheating, 
cutting comers, and general distrust. The resuU is unhealtln' attitudes 
which actually hinder learning and the personal growth of our students. 

Control 

Is the responsibility For enForeing rules of the competitit/ii the roli» 
ol an external or internal agent? Situations insolving internal respon- 
.sibility reipiire that the partieipating individuals have decision-making 
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responsibility and that thev use it with objectivity and fairness. Some 
classroom examples are: 

• Students and teacher share the responsibility for evaluating work; 

• In classroom games, each pla\er is responsible for maintaininfi 
the rules. ' ^ 

To be effective, an external judgment sN'stem demands that those 
persons with decision-making responsibility must be objective and must 
pos.se.ss the knowledge and skills to make fair judgments. Some exam- 
pies arc: 

• Only the teachers criteria are used in evaluating student work 
(for example, the teacher gives an exam, grades it, and returns it); 

• The responsibility for preventing and policing cheating is exclu- 
sively the teachers; 

• In classroom games, the teacher always states and enforces the 

rules. 

Delegating respoiisibilit\- to others for enforcing rules (through an 
external judgment s\-stcm) promotes moral irresponsibility, especially in 
learning situations. Students adopt the attitude, "Its okav to do some- 
thing wrong as long as I don't get caught." Thev need a chance to 
develop moral integrit\-. and the first step is accepting the responsibility 
for enforcing the rules that apply to their own behavior. (See Table 1.) 
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Voluntary 


! Involuntary 


MEANS— 
Internal 


VMI * 


! IMI 

j 


MEANS— 
External 


VME 


IME 


ENDS— 
Internal 


VEI 


lEI 

! 


ENDS— 
External 


VEE 


! lEE 



• VMI is an abbreviation which represents a connpetitive situation 
where participation is voluntary, nneans are ennphasized, and control 
IS internal. All other characterizations^follbw this pattern- 
Table 1 . -- Operational Definitions of 
Competitive Situations 
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Wt> find that ctnnpctitiw situations cliaractcrizcd bv Voluntarv 
Entry, Means Emphasis, and Internal Control are' in the best 

interests of students, particularly as such situations relate to self-concept. 
V.\fl situati(vir. are nontlireateniiig and help students to reach their full 
potential. i>>. other hand, competitive situations characterized by 
Invohintary Liaxv, Eiuls Emphasis, and External Control (lEE) are 
typicallN detrimental to students. Roth \'MI and I EE are extreme con- 
ditions; most competition lies somewhere between the two. However, 
the closer the situation to the condition WMI. the better the competition 
is for the students. 

The classroom, as the basic unit for education in our society, pro- 
vides numerous sources of competition, many subtle and diffieiilt for 
the averajre teacher to deteti. P.)t-ii:il .s(M.iees of competition in the 
chussrooni include the obvious ew.wipkN of trackin<^; earning special 
privileges and responsibilities (being a corridor marshal or doing 
errands); attaining social, academic, or leadership status; achieving popu- 
larity (with students and teacher); maintjiining the teachers attention; 
and gaining recognition through sports and educational games. The 
clearest and most prominent area of competition in the classroom is 
grading. 

Comparative grading is clearly an example of lEE competition since 
stutlents have no choice t)f how or if they are tt) be graded. Also, grades, 
hy their very nature, stress ends not means. Grades encourage stndent.s 
to et>neentrate on rewards (or iMmishnients ) rather than on learning. 
The responsibility of enforcing the grading swsteni rests solelv with tlic 
teaclier. The pressure put on students to s\icceed causes cheating, drop- 
ping out (physically, as well as intellectuallv and emotionallv), ;.:k1 
undne stress for stiulents and teachers alike. 

Many systems of ass<\ssing student progress are available. Those 
in which at least one of the \'MI criteria applies could have positive 
effects on. students' .self-concepts and their attitudes toward .school. 

The teacher can change a competitive classroom situation into a 
\'Mr situation. The first step is to identify different areas of competition 
that exist in individual ela.s.srooms. The' previously suggested h'st rep- 
resents possible sources of competition, yet each classroom has its own 
uni(iiie characteristics. Each teacher must draw up a specific list for 
his or her own situation. The teacher can then apply the criteria to each 
competition discerned, determine its nature, and as.sess its relative effects 
on the students inv()lved. With tlui help of students and colleagues 
(including adi)iinistrators teaclier can then dcteriiiiiie wavs to derive 
maxiimim benefits from the competitions. 

It is pretlominantly up to the teacher to ensure that competitions 
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arc- positive i-.Npi-i ifiufs lor stiult-iits. By choosing conipc-titivc- structures 
that art' charattorizcil bv VMI. aiul h_\' vvorkin.V with ;itiidcnt,s so that 
they can rccogtiizc ami choose X'MI situations 'themselves, the tc-acher 
can. in c-ffeet. reap many of the- rewards of competition whik^ avoiding 
most of the pitfalls, ^ 
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Who Ever Cheats To Learn? 

Sidney B.Simon 



The big TH/NC about cheating that we all should remem- 
ber is that no one— man, woman, or child— ever cheats to learn. Cheating 
gains us neither infoniiation, nor knowledge, nor least of all, wisdom. 

Still, students, through the ages, have cheated. They have cheated 
to avoid punishment, cheated to maintain academic standing, cheated to 
"up themselves" on the establishments staircase, and cheated to gain 
status. 

Cheating is a direct outcome of an overly competitive grading and 
marking system. The more pressure generated in a given classroom or 
school system, the more abundant the cheating will be. With the removal 
of grades and marks, cheating disappears and students begin to help one 
aViOlher le.irn what they have to learn. Cheating is always abundant 
when rewards are in short supply. A classroom in which cheating 
flourishes is like a family without enough love to go around. A child in 
such a family will get another in trouble to gain love by default. Trouble 
is a strange way to buy love; cheating is an even stranger way to gain 
rewards. 

Cheaters become more and more creative in their desperate scramble 
to reach a higher rung on the ladder of success. A catalog of cheating 
methods could go on endlessly. Consider these favorites: 

Cheating on True and False: Anyone who has been a student must 
be familiar with methods of cheating on true and false questions. (Is 
there an irriplication that teachers were never students if they don't know 
them?) In most student worlds, there is a basic way to pass back and 
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forth the triif-falsf answer. Two {im^vYs up on tin* right haiul, three up 
on the left =^ question. -23. The cooperative answer (Who ever said 
pressure was the antithesis of cooperation?) is flashed hack with a one- 
finger-on-the-iiose. Jot down true. If you get two-fingers-on-the-nose, the 
answer to good old ir23 is false. A finger up the nose signals that vou 
.should rely on self-help l)ecaiise this test is graded on a curv.« and 'the 
name of the game is survival-of-the-least-helpful. 

Cheating on a Multiple Choice (^i/evf/on: This is a more sophisti- 
cated version of fingers-on-the-no.se. Gi\ cn the fact; that there arc usuallv 
tour choices on a multiple choice (|uestion, you could probably go witji 
one-, two-, three-, or I'our-fingers-on-the-no.se. But too manv' fingers 
crowd the nose, so cultured clieaters have devised the '*foot position" to 
handle multiple choices. Use your left foot for .\ and B choices, and your 
right foot for C and D. Point your left foot to the far left for choice A 
and to the far right for choice B. Use the same subtle twists with vour 
riglU foot for choices C or D. Tactful.. yes. And verv successful. 

The Crib 'Sheet: Memorizing information is a proverbial "drag" 
for students. But teachers love to he drags. Thus students must learn 
creativity by devising erib sheets to avoid niemorizing the tons of infor- 
mation whieh they and the teachers know will never be used again. (For 
example, name the four Stuart kings or give the formula for^neasuring 
a flagpolc\s height at 10 A.M.. 10 degrees^l()rth of the equator, as.suming 
you are living in Maine, on June 10, 1010 B.C.) 

The simplest method I have heard described is to tape 4" x 6" crib 
cards to the legs. Another involves answers painfullv sketched on finger- 
nails or inked on Necco wafers. (What proctor would dcnv a student 
.sustenance in the midst of final exam week!) The most creative crib I 
ha\ e seen is a watch (le\ ice. The stutlent had rigged his wrist watch with 
a roll of rice paper aptly iascribed with all the cheniistrv formulas he 
needed. Fiddle, witli t'he \vatch and the scroll of answers unfurls 
im detected. 

But the most ingenious story of all tells about the voung man who 
appeared at his final exam with his h.ead -swathed in bandage.s. Only two 
beady eyes showed. Me told his professor how much the course meant- 
how he dragged him.seif from his hospital bed just for the exam. The 
professor was so touched, he failed to realize that inside the bandage 
was a transistorized radio read\' to relay. When stumped with a question, 
the student would mumble outloud,- **01k wlfy can't I remember those 
darn seven products of Argentina?" Lo and l)ehold, over the two-way 
radio came the voice of a loyal fraternity brother: "Wool, leather . , 
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As absunl as these* instances scciii. there art* iiuiiiv othor examples 
cacli of (i^ eoulcl share. There is no reeonl oF how iiianv times tlie same 
term papers are tnnied in to the same departments, or even to the same 
professors. \o tally exists of the dollars paid to ghost writers for papers 
short ard long, and even for doctoral tlissertations. No matter how 
rek»ntlt\ss professors and ttMcluTS are in tlu» never ceasing battle against 
plagiarism. tcTm papiMs are glued together with other people's words. 
Where grades mean metlical school, the bar. professional life or death, 
the stakes are too high for honesty and learning. From bibliv/graphics of 
unread books to copied Spanish homework, cheating means survival. 

When will tt»aclK»rs discover that without a grading svsteni, there 
is no cheating;-' Wc all recogni/x* that, without grades, certain teachers 
wonkl leave the classroom. ciTtain subjects would disappear from cur- 
ricula, and useless memorization would die a natural death. All would 
go, as they shonkl. into the valley of the forgotten. 

Unfortunatelv, until the college-entranc(»-grad-school-hysteria takes 
on a semblance of reason, the grading rat race, the 'paper chase*.*' will 
continue. Students molded by grade point average ((JPA). rank in 
class (RIC). and other destructive symbols will set ethics aside and cheat 
their way into the golden mean. 
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Grading and Young Children 

Sandra Foher Napier 



Do YOU CONSIDER yourself fairly smart or not? And 
when did you first perceive yourself in this way? Chanecs are good that 
your vital self-concept germinated early in your school career. Possibly 
it was at the onset of your tortuous grading history. It is likely that some 
innocent teacher wiis simply performing his or her duty by giving you 
a grade of some sort. He or she did not intend to assign you to lifelong 
membership in the smart, the dumb, or the just plain-old-average group. 
But vhere you are, twenty years later.- 

Even if you Vc graduated to a higher status group, even if you now 
believe you re fairly intelhgent, do sonic doubts still creep in? You could 
have become just a hard worker; underneath, you still may be the v 
mediocre student someone once said you were. How difficult it is to free 
oneself from those early images. If youVe one of the inore fortunate 
achievers, you see yourself positively, and you may not understand what 
all the fuss is about. How would you fecl-^can you attempt to imagine- 
what it would be like if you were called "dumb"? The word might be a 
tag you would try to shed throughout your lifetime, or a condemnation 
you might come to accept. You might. After all, "they" know more than 
you do. Those teachers are the experts. 

Others Contribute to Self-Concept 

Certainly there is much more to a person*s self-concept than level 
of intelligence. Concerns about social and physical attractiveness, skills, 
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prflVrtMiccs, perceptions: All ol these aiul move contribute to tl c images 
and ideas we have of ourselves. We form composite pictures of our- 
selves— amassed from the experiences surrounding us at home, in play- 
grounds, on neighbors' porches, as well as in schools. Since more than 
50 percent of a child's waking hours are spent in school, he or she 
cannot be spared the constant i^xposure to the reactions of , others, a 
mirror in which we all view ourselves. 

As much as we would like to develop relatively free from the con- 
fines of the perceptions :)f others, it is difficult; perhaps it is even impos- 
sible. Nearly all persons are affected in some wav bv how others sec 
them. \Vc ci-rtainly do not choose this fate; it simply happens. Children 
are no exception. They begin life with a clear slate. If left alone in tlu* 
wilderness to be raised by wolves, th( \ may never have to question their 
intelligence or their sociability, Tljey ma;, aever lose the naturalness 
spoken of by Rousseau. However, socu-ty exacts a tull for the'sccuritv 
it provides: We are classifieti, formed, and then fitted to the existing 
system. Comparison and, too often, competition result. Who we are 
.sometimes becomes dependent on who others are as well. Someone 
alwas's stands to lost*. 

Impact of Grades 

Understanding the possible injury grading might inflict on anvono, 
but especially a s'ulnerable child, the educator might investigate the 
differences between grading and evaluation. The latter is definitely 
essential to any educational process; die former is not. Crading imph'es 
a h'miting process through which the individual is forced into some 
artificial category for the sake of efficiencv. Evaluation, on the other 
hand, implies a discovery, an application of some value, to a particular 
behavior. It suggests a specific assessment, not a long-range classifica- 
tion. The words of some very capable fourth graders emphasize the 
impact of grades on young children; 

// / !^ot had grades, Vd think I teas stupid . . . didnt know anything. 

Once I remember home \uith had grades] and screaming 

and jumping on my bed. I wanted to tell my mom I wanted to stay home. 

When you get a had grade, you feel ashamed, and kinda sad. 

When grades are good, you usualhj keep them good. If they re bad, 
then you usualhj keep them had, and maybe worse. 

These words suggest the great emotional involvement children, 
even verv \oung children, can have in their grades. What is dangerous 
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/ alMHit this protcss is the assumption tluit childirii make about their own 
role in their e(hieation. Crades ereate the ilhision that each indivi(hKil 
al()U(» is responsible For his or her aceompbshinents, IF one works hard 
enough, bstens in elass, and does what he or she i,s tohl to do, then good 
grades will Follow. 

There is yet a subtler assumption that is esitlent here: EverifOne 
has- the .same capahilitics. Children arc horn with the same skills and 
intclliiicnci\ so that when learning, is not effective or intej!,rated, it is 
the child's own fault. Teachers, school, familij, and environment are 
onhj LcUjsts, KN'eryone knows this is far From the truth. Children are 
different, often very difFerent. What is helpful for one inav not be 
helpful tor another. Consequently, I am proposing that the responsibilit\' 
for a child's accomplishments he shared among teachers, school, fanu'lvr 
environment, aiul other influenees related to education. 

Sharing the Educational Burden 

Society neetls to take the burden of total responsibilitv for learning 
from the child. We need to share that burden. In order to demonstrate 
that belief, we shoukl e\aluate all the participants in the etlucational 
process from the child's perspective. It is not enough that cities and 
townsln'ps evaluate locaf schools or that principals assess their teaching 
staffs. The child has no part in that proee.ss; ([nite likely, she or he is not 
e\'en aware that it is occurring. What is important is that the child some- 
times be iiiven the role of evaluator. Then, he or she may come to under- 
stand how a multiplicity of forces impinges on educational outcomes. 
Schools buikl their reputations by the ([uality of students the\- produce; 
they should also share the guilt when someone fails. 

The student's evaluation of the teacher or the school in no wa\' 
relieves the stutlent of his or her own responsibility This proposal is 
not intended to create scapegoats. It only suggests that children should 
not be given total educational responsibility, a situation that often results 
when stiulents believe they are the only ones being evaluated. When the 
child has the opportmu'ty to evaluate others, responsibility .seems to be 
shared, although the student still maintains the major acc{)untal)ilitv for 
leaining. 

When the child becomes the evaluator, certain other advantages mav 
result. For example, the child may learn to become a better observer. 
In questioning his or her teacher's beiiavior, he or she must become aware 
of what is u.seful aiul what is not. In (luestioning a follow student, the 
child must know what is acceptable and what is not. lie or she must 
think about what is happening and not accept it blintlK . Thus, being the 
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cvaliiiitor allows tlu* cliikl to tlfwlop a tc^tally tlifFcTfiit pcr.spt»ctivf. The 
iifw rolf may allow cliiklrtMi to IcMni moiv. and if notliinir flst\ it may 
cmitf in tluMii more .sympathy for the difficult role of any ^valuator. 

Evaluation by the Child 

There are iimiimerable vays in which any child, even one of kinder- 
irarteii age. can become an evalnator. It is possible for a child to evaluate 
himself or herself, ones peers, the teacher, the school, the comnumitv, 
and/or the family. For example, even very young children could talk 
about how the\' see themselves and what tluy think thev are learning. 
For such ehiklren. who have not yet leametl to write, a tape recortler or 
the teacher could recei\'e and play back their i(k«as. Likewise, without 
writing, a yonng child couhl respond to a simple vocal questionnaire bv 
placing checks next to pictures in a magazine or a workbook. 

Another alternative is for the young child to draw pictures that 
represent one s family situation or one s fantasy of an ideal school. Games 
could even be utilized for evaluation purposes. Children could act like 
someone they achnire at school. Ma\be evc«n for an entire dav this role 
play could continue, allowing the children to feel what it is like to he 
someone else and to learn that they are capable of the same behavior as 
someone they admire. They could talk later about how easy or difficult 
it was, antl how they felt al'^out it generally. The child would also leani 
from such a situation, since he or she will confront his or her own criteria 
for respect. 

Another game might be for yonng children to act out some symbols 
with their bodies (for example, the letters of the alphabet, or numbers), 
to leani if others can guess their identity. The evaluation following the 
game could be informal: Does beimr understood by others prove the 
success of one s efforts? 

Interviewing is another technique that children of any age group 
coukl use to learn more from and about each other. In a small encounter 
where each child could feel at ease, it is possible that important informa- 
tion might be shared, not only among children, but also with the teacher. 

Once the child can master writing, many other possibilities emerge. 
The child can fill out questionnaires evaluating the teacher, the school, 
and other components of the educational milieu. Interviews requiring 
note-taking can be conducted in school or outside of it. Students can 
read one another*s papers, offer help, and recei\'e suggestions. It is 
important to remember that nonverbal types of evaluation may also be 
useful with older children. Some older children mav be able to express 
themselves more openly and capably in a drawing or a dramatization. 
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Choosing New Methods 



As one can see, combinations for evaluation abound. One can alter 
the type of evaluation to match the person to be evaluated. Thus, many 
Kinds of creative evaluations are possible. 

Rccip^nt of Evaluation Type of Evaluation 

„ Structured-Un.stnictured 

Verbal-Nonverbal 

J^""^" VVritten-Spoken-Acted 

^ . Done Alone-Done with Others 

Ccmmimity p^, pacts-For Feelings 

Family gj^, ^ 

Anj combination of the above could offer some new ideas. For 
example, students could evaluate themselves by answering a structured 
questionnaire, drawing a picture, talking about themselves, asking others 
questi'ons' '^^'"'"'^'''^ responding to the way others react to 

There has jburposely been no attempt made to provide detailed 
instructions as to how any one of these evaluations might be specifically 
carried out. It is preferable that individual teachers formulate their own 
Ideas to complement the unique needs of their classrooms. The sue- 
gestions given here are. intended to inspire, not inhibit, imaginative 
possibih les. Both teachers and students often fail to realize the full 
extent of their creative capacities until challenged. Once we reject the 
constraining idea that only students are evaluated and that only teachers 
do he evaluating, we will realize the magnitude of creative combinations 
that can ensue. 
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Part II 



The Arguments: 
Researching the Myths, 
Comparing the Alternatives 



,. , There are many myths surrounding grades. And myths 
die only s owly. In this section, the research about grades is discussed. 
Where did grades originate? How are, they used? What are the good 
and bad effects of grades? In addition, this section provides a charted 
overview of the pro and con ai-guments about grades and the alternatives 
to grading systems. 
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What Research Says About Grading* 



Francis B. Evans 

This REVIEW OF the research on grading is selective rather 
than inclusive, and is intended to highlight points or directions the 
author deems important. Empirical research has been included wherever 
possible, and few philosophical or polemical sources have been cited. 

For the purposes of this review, marks and grades arc defined as 
single, summary symbols indicating achievement in some substantial 
segment of a student's educational enterprise (such" as a course or a 
subject), given by the instructor for the purposes of record and report. 
The most common symbols employed at both the elementary and 
secondary levels are letter grades (A, B. C, D, and F). 

Use of Grades is Extensive 

Estimates of the extent of letter grading in the public schools vary, 
but there is no question that grades arc used in the majority of American 
schools. According to a National Education As.sociation ( NEA) sufvey, 
reported in a 1974 research summary,^ letter grades were being used in 
82 percent of the junior high schools and 84 percent of the senior high 

" An earlier version of this article was prepared for an ad hoc committee 
examining marking and grading practices at the University of Wisconsin at Green 
Bay in 1972, while the author was chairperson of the committee. In organizing this 
overview, the author has relied heavily on an annotated bibliography included in: 
Howard Kirschenbaum, Sidney B. Simon, and Rodney \V. Napier. Wad-Ja-Get? The 
Grading Game in American Education. New York: Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 
1971. ^ 

» National Education Association. What Research Says to the Teacher: Evalua- 
tion and Reporting of Student Achievement. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1974. Available from Educational Resources Information Center, U.S. Office of 
Education: ED 099 405. 
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schools sainpk-cl in 1971. Somc-uliat louvr c-stinu.tc-.s wc-rc- ol.taiiut.l for 
the luinihtT of Sfhools using K-ttcr gradt-s onlv. 

In 1973. a fi\i- pi-rii-nt sainplf of .school admin istrntors-si-k-cti-d 
proportionally from both dcnicntarx' and sc-coiularN' .school k-vd.s-wa.s 
surveyed natiouNvidc on tlu- sul,jc-ct of grading. Fiftv-ninc- pc-rcc-nt of 
tlu- rcspondc-nts indicatc-d that tlu-ir districts did not use an evaluation 
system for students other than traditional report cards with letter grailes 
or pomt avc-ragc-s,^ Fort>-.(,nc- percent of the administrators in.lieated 
that their <hstrict.s cli<l eniploN' other reporting svstems; one-half of these 
dLstncts used written evaluations l,y tc-achcrs and onc-fo,.:L], use<l pass/ 
tail evaluations. 

A 1972 longitudinal study of grading practices at the high school 
level revealed that letter grades only were then being use<l l,v the 
majority (68 pc-rcent) of schools, and that reporting niethods had re- 
mained nearly Jthe same for at least a decatle.'^ 

In 1971, Oliver * reported that the vast majoritv of colleges were 
using letter grades, hut noted that the majoritN' wc-i'c- also using sr-nc- 
h)rm of non-traditional marking in their recor<l keeping SNStems.' 

Dissatisfaction with Letter Grades 

Neither teachers nor administrators are entirelv satisfied with letter 
grades. The results of a teacher opinion poll, reported b\- NEA in 1971 ■• 
showe.l that the majority (52 percent) of both c-lementarv ami secondar'v 
teachers questioned were of the opinion that parent-teacher conferences 
arc the best method of rc-porting pupil progress at the ele.mentarv level; 
only 16 percent believed letter grades to be the best reporting method 
for that level. For secoiular'.- level students, the opinions were more 
div.de<l. The largest proportion (a5 percent) of elementarv and sec- 
oiulary teachers polled thought that lettc-r gra.les are '!u- best reporting 
method, but both tcacher-parcmt conferences an<l p;iss/fail marks were 

2 Nation-, Schools. -Scl.oolni. n Don't Like'eni But ABC Grades Linger On- 
School Aclniini.strator.s Opinion Poll," Nation'., Schooh 91: 52; March 1973. 

c 1 ^'T''"''' ''"'^ "Grading Practices in American High 

Schools: National Longitudinal Study of the High School Cla.s,s of 1972." Education 
Digc.si 39: 21-23; March 1974. 

\l' I: ^^^^'^O ^"""^<J "f Crading Policies- in Member Institu- 

(K,n., \Va.shmgton, D^C: American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, 1971. Cited in: David Otto. Pa.ss-Fail Crading S.jMem,-: A Literature 
Rcvwtv Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: University of Alberta. Office of Institutional 
Research and Planning, September 1973. p. 31. 

■• National Education Association. "Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents " 
i\atumal Education Amwiution Research Bulletin 49; 81-82; October 1971. 
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also fiivoiftl, ivspcttiNcly. hy 17 and 16 percent of those polled. The 
survey of elementary and sec(;ndary le\*el school administrators mentioned 
earlier reported that 57 percent of the administrators responding were 
not satisfied with the grading system used in their districts. 

There is evitlenee suggesting that students arc socialized to accept 
grades at the elementary level, but that by the time they reach the high 
school level, the\- woultl prefer a marking system that \v(Hild enable them 
to see themselves as distinct individuals. Chansky and Shaw*' studied the 
preferences of eciual-sized samples of students from the seventh, ninth, 
and twelfth grades of a Pennsylvania sch(X)l system and found that the 
designations Honor/Good/ Fair/Poor were rated highest when student 
responses were averaged across grade levels. Next in preference were 
contract grading and the designations Good/ Satisfactory/ Unsatisfactorv, 
The researchers, finding that students at the higher grade levels pre- 
ferred letter grades less than those at the lower levels, interpreted their 
data as suggesting that younger students accept, and approve of the 
a\'ailal)le system, but older students prefer systems that enable them to 
see themselves as individuals. 

Historical Perspective 

A survey by Kirschenlxunn, Simon, and Napier ' ot the historv of 
grading and marking indicated that marking is a very recent educational 
phenomenon that developled in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Since the inception of grading, teachers have alternated between 
using sc des with many gradations (such as 10-point and 100-point lic^lcs) 
and using two or three broad, evaluative categories (such as Outstanding, 
Average, and Needs Improvement). Shifts to different marking s\stenis 
were reflection;, of changes in the prevailing educational philosophy 
over time. 

Grading has long been the center of.a storm of controvcrsv, magni- 
fied by the early landmark research of Starch and Elliott/ which demon- 
strated the unreliability of teacher marks. 

M. Chanskv and Nl. Sliaw. "Dc'velopnicnt of Grading Preference.*; in 
High School Stticlcnts." Education 93: 3.36-38; April 1973. 

' Howard Kirschenbauni, Sidney B. Simon, and Rodney W. Napier. \Vad-]a- 
Gvt? The Grading Came in American Edttcaiion. New York: Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1971. 

«D. Starcli and E. EHiott. "Relial)ility of the Grading of High School Work 
in English." School Review 20: 442-57; 1912; idevi, "ReHability of Grading Work in 
Mathematics." Sdinol Revictt 21: 254-95; 1913, and "Reliabi'litv of Grading Work 
in History." School Review 21: '^ufi-Sl; 1913. 
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The 1960'.s brought a ifiicurd ifacti.m to iriadiii.;, Thi- pk-u for 
m.„c> hu,M:u.izc<l <-<lucatio„al approud.c-.s v.,h .d in Perrcivin<i, Behaviufi 
Bcconuna ■> l,;,s hc-cn pick.-d up aud rc-itcratc.!. Books on iudividuahxi.rir 
instruction, such as Bishops ln(livi,lmlizm<i Educational Systems have 
questioned gru(hn<r praetiees on the grounds that theN' stifle the de velop- 
ment of a truly indiN idualize<l learning approach, Recent papers, such 
us that given hv Leuba." also argue that letter grades and individualized 
nistruction arc incompatible. 

Often grading has appeared on the list of school activities that 
cnt.cs v.eu' as dehumanizing to education, hut seldom have critics in- 
c.udcvl supportive research in their contention. The Association for 
SupervKs.on an<l Curriculun, Developmcnfs 1967 Yc-arbook. Evaluation 
as Feedback ami Guicle.-^ .strongly criticizes grades, for exanmle, hut 
does not etc the research supporting these criticisn.s. It i.s hoped that 
he ^ollo^^'ing r^-vicAv of the rc-search related to marking and grading will 
Mo p to strengtiuM. the important conclusions presented in this ASCD 
publication. 

Functions Ascribed to Grades 

Over tvventN' years ago, \Winkle li.s.cd four functions of marks. 

1. Administralivc Functions: Marks indicate u-hether a student iias 
passed or faiK-<l, whether he or she should he promoted or required to 
rc-peat the grade or course. an<l whctiicr he or .she should be graduated 
They are u.sed >n tr^.nsfcTring a stcdc-nt from one school to another and in 
jwdgmg candidates for ad.^ission to college. ThcT mav be used bv 
cmpjoyers m evaluating prospective^ employees. 

"Arthur W Con.bs, ci.mnnan. ASCD 1962 Ye.rbm.k Con.n.ittee. Pcrccivir,.' 
Bc./...mg. Bccnnn^: A S.u- F„cus for E.l.catu,,,. Washington, D.C.: Associa on 
for .SuptTvi.sion ami Ciirriciihin. Di.vi.lopm. nt, 1962. Av'.otiation 

Row. Plwi.sh'tr.f f97i: .S!/.v*-..v. Now York: Harper & 

"R. J. Leuba. "Individuahzed Instruction and the Utter Grade System" 
Paper presented at the National Conferenee on Behavior Research and Techno^ in 
H,gher Educafon Atlanta. C;eorgia. November 14-16. 1974. Available fron, Educ " 
t.onal Resources Information Center. U.S. Office of Education: ED 100 308 

^^'"'■^••■"N ^^'I'fr. Evaluathu as Feedback and Cuide. Washington 
D.C.: A.ssocmtion for Supervi.sion and Curricuhim Development, 1967. ' 

/ c " ^' ly]'"^!"-'- ^"'/"■"'-■'■"K ^iorkinii and Reporting Practices in Elemcntaru 
and Secondary SchooU: New York: Holt. Rinehart and Whiston Inc 194^0 0? 
nght 1947 by Holt. Rinehart and Um.ston. Inc.. and reprinted .ith pel'slion 
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2. Guidance Function: MarJcs arc used in guidance and counseling 
in identifying areas of .special ability and inability, in deciding on the 
advisability of emolling the student in certain courses and keeping him 
or her out of others, and in detei'inining the number of courses in which 
he or she may be enrolled. 

3. Information Functions: Marks are the chief means employed by 
the school in giving information to students and their parents regarding 
the student's achievement, progress, and success or failure in his or her 
schoolwork. 

4. Motivation and Discipline Functions: Marks arc used to stimu- 
late stutlents t(^ make greater effort in their learning activities. Thev are 
used for the same purpose in determining eligibility for honors of manv 
different kinds, siieh as participation in group activities, eligibility to plav 
on the team, and member.ship in selected groups. 

The research findings about marking and grading will be examined 
in relation to these four funeticins Wrinkle a.scribed to grades. 

Administrative Functions 

Prcdictin^i CoUc^^e Performance: Although it is contendetl that a 
student's past academic recortl is a good intlicator t)f his or her probable 
future performance, it is nt)t as gootl a predictor as manv educators 
believe. Typical studies, such as those by Hills, Klock, and Bush and 
by Klugh and Hierley,^"* indicate that at the secondarv level, grades 
received ..one year typically correlate about 0.60 with the. subsequent 
year's grades, and that high school rank in class correlates slighdv over 
0.60 with college grades. This means that .slightly over one-third of the 
variation in a stntlent's academic performance can be accounted for bv 
prior marks. Moreover, a study at the l^niversity of Michigan found 
that, from a financial point of view, it is more practical for college admis- 
sions officers to study each applicant iiidividuallv rather than to ii.se 
gross screening procedures based on grade point average and high seht)ol 
rank.**' 

' * J. Hills. J. Klock. iind M. Bush. "T\iv Vsv of .\c'ii(lcniic Prediction fc!(|ii;itit)ns 
with Suhsfqiii'iit C:Ia..srs." American E(ltu'ati{}U(il Hcsmrch Journal 2: 203-206; 19(55. 

M. Khij^li and H. Bicrloy. '*Tlw School und Collci^r Ahility Tost inid Ili^h 
.Stiifx)! (JnuU's as Predictors of Acliicvcnicnt." luhivational and Psycholofiiatl Mca-. 
surcmrnt H): 62.5-26; I95». 

S. Miller. Measure, Stimher. and \Vei<ilit: A Polemical Statement of the 
Colli-tie Cradinf:^ Vrohlem \\\n .Ari)or. Michii^an: University of Michigan, Center of 
lleseiircli on l.earninj^ rcachinj^, H)67. Cited in: Howard Kirsclienhiunn, .Sichiev 
li. Simon, and Ilodney W. \apier. Wad-Ja-Cet? The Grading (Umxc in American 
Education. New York: Hart Pid)lisiiini; Company, inc., 1 97 1, p. 273. 
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Prc\lictin<r Professional Perfoniunue: Cnu\vs in a particnhir ovcu- 
patioiKil fidd show almost no rdatioiisliip to snbsccjiifiit occupational 
siK'Cvss. BaiTj' sinnniarizing 3;^ studies oF tfacluT fHVctivfncss, fonnd 
that collfgc i^radf point avfragos of ttMchcrs had a inulijn ronvlation 
of 0.()9 with lattr on-tht-joh ratings given by thfir supervisors. 

In nifdicintN thtTf is a similar lack of relationship between i^nides 
and subsequent professional success. Prince fonnd a slight relationship 
between medicnl school grades and early success in the profession, and 
no relationship in the long run between grades and a list of 24 per- 
fornuince characteristics of phvsiciaiis. 

Even in a highly specific skills-oriented fielti .such as engineering, 
little relationship has been shown to exist between grades and eventnal 
success, according to research by Martin and Pachcres.''' Their study 
also found that there was no relationship between grades and on-the-job 
salaries of engineers. 

Hoyt, after re\-iewing 46 studies that luive investigated the relation- 
ship between college grades antl various measures Of later success, 
eoneluded: 

Although this area of rcseiuvli is plajraed hv manv theoretical expcri- 
nicnta], nieasureirient. iuul statistical dimtulties, ' present evidence 'strondv 
suggests that college grades hear little or no relationship to anv nieasurcs\;f 
adult acc()inplishrnent.2^' 

How Emploijcrs and Graduate Schools View Grades: Grades do not 
appear to serve well for administrative functions. Thev are only mod- 
erately good predictors of future success in school, and' thev apparently 
bear little or no relation to i'uture success beyond sclu)ol. However, 
grades may still be viewed as important by employers and graduate 
scliools. 

'7 A. S. Barr ct al. Wisvntisin Stmlics nf the Mrasurcmctit am! Prrdiction of 
Teacher Efjcvtivawss: Matlison: Dcnibiir Piihlicatiniis, 1961. 

'M'. B. Priricr. C. \\\ Taylor. J. Hichards. )r.. and T. I., Jacohson, Pcrfor^ 
mancc Measures of Physicians, Final report .subMiittcd to thv U.S. OfR.r of Education 
Wa.slnni^ton, D.C.. 1963. Cited in: Dc^^radin^^ Education. Washington. D.C.: National 
Student Association. Center for Kducational Heforni. 1969; and in: Howard Kirschen- 
hauni, Sidney B. Simon, and Hodney W. Napier. Wad^Ja-Cct? The Grading Came 
in American Education, New York: Hart Piihlishi'nir Company. Inc.. 1971. ""p. 282, 
R. A. Martin and J, I^achcres. "Ouod Scholars Not Alwavs the Best *' -Cited 
in: Business Week; Kehruary 24, 1962. pp. 77-78: and in: Howard Kirschenbanm 
Sidney B, Simon, and Hodney \\\ Napier. WUuLja^Cet? The Grading Game in 
American Education. New York: Hart Publislnni; Company, Inc.. 1971. p. 282, 

D, P. Hoyt. The Relationship Between College Grades and Adult Achieve- 
ment: A Review of the Literature. ACT Research Report No. 7. Iowa Cit\% Iowa- 
American College Testing Program. 1965. 
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Einplowrs in business and govcrnnKMit have said tliev consider 
grades to be second in importance only to pre\'ious work cNperience in 
evaluating prospective employees, acc())ding to a survey taken in the 
Chicago region.-' That employers may look clo.seK at grades was also 
demonstrated in a recent survey of school superintendents regarding 
their screening of job applicants.-- Thcj respondents indicated that an 
applicant s chance for employment decreased when non-traditional grades 
exceeded ten percent of his or her course work. (When non-traditional 
grades represented less than ten percent of the individual's academic 
work, chance for employment would not be significantlv reduced.) 

Non-traditional grades can also ha\'c a negative effect on graduate 
school opportunities. According to a study by Schoemcr and others,23 if 
more than ten percent of a students college record is made up of non- 
traditional grades, chance for admission to graduate school and opportuni- 
ties for financial aid ma\' be sharplv reduced. 

Guidance Functions 

Is an A Mways an A? All of the research cited in the section on 
the administrative functions of grades could he cited here as well. H<nv- 
(>ver. there are other problems with using gi'adcs for guidance purposes 
ill addition to that of their low predictive validity. These problems 
center around what an A or B means when given by different instructors, 
and around the unreliability of grading procedures themselves. Chanskvr* 
analyzing the use of grade point average in research, has pointed out 
how grades can represent different things to different teachers. 
Chamberlin has commented that the proportion of A's given has varied 

R. L. Bailey. .AACHAO Suhcommittcr on Xnn-T radii intial Crmlitv^ PatU . . 
Tark Forest South. Illinois: Governors State University. Offiee of At. . ssions & 
ords. 1072. Minieograpli. Cited in: D. Otto. Pass-Fuii Crodinn Stjstcvix: A Literature 
RociciL\ Edmonton. Alhertii. Canada: Uni\ersity of Albert;i. Office of Institutional 
Rcvseareh and Plannini^, Septein])er 1073. p. 7. .\vailable from Educational Resources 
Infoniiiition Center. U.S. Office of Education: ED 109 209. 

-2 J, E Thomas ct ui "KfTccts of Non-Traditional Grades on Hiring Practices 
of School Systems." y^^J/nirt/ of EdtuatiomI Mca.surcmcnt 11; 213-17; Fall 1974, 

-•"^j. R. Schoemcr ct ai "Study of tlie Effect of Non-Traditional Grades on 
.Admission to Graduate School and the Awardini; of Financial Assistance." CoUe^lc 
and University AH: 147-53; Sprint^ 1973. 

N. M. Chansky. Note on the Cirade Point Average in Research." Edu- 
cational and Psyc}wb;;ical .\fcasurrmcnt 24 ( I): 95-99; 1964. 

2''C. Chamberlin, F. S. ClKmiberlin. N. E. Droiiirht. and \V. E. Scott. Did 
Thctj Succeed in Collc^ey Adventure in American Euucation. Volume 1\'. New Vorlc; 
Harper Row. I^djlishers. 1942. 
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not only from voUvifc to college. departnuMit to clfpartment. aiul instn.ictor 
to instructor, hut also wlicii the same iiist.iictor has graded the same 
materials at tlifFereut times. 

IiTi'irularities in the assignment of grades are highlighted by a 
Temple University adiioe e(mnnittee study that found dramatic differ- 
cnces in grade distributions, not only among different colleges and dei)art- 
■ nvents within the university, but even among different professors teaching 
the sauie coursi*. For examph'. in one course with a total enrollment of 
514 studiMits. an instructor of a section with :34 students gave no As. ' 
while 67 percent of the stutliMits received D's or Fs. Another instructor! 
teaching 30 stuilents. gave no Fs. while 63 percent of the students re- 
cvived As or R's. In this case, a student's choice of instructor (actuallv. 
thiTe really was no choiei* since students were assigned randomlv within 
their time demands) may prove to have long-rai:ge effects on his or her 
future. 

A sinn'hu- dis-repaney in grade distributions was found at San Diego 
State College by Kirby.-" .\nalyzing the grades awarded b\' 2()6 lower 
division Instructors, he found that' the median grades thev 'awarded 
ranged from below C (l.S2^ to nearly A (3.8S). A similarlv wide range 
was reportetl for upper tlivision instructors as well. 

However. Otto -"^ conducted an analysis similar to Chambcrlins 1942 
study and found relatively little year-to-year variation or departmcnt- 
to-department variation in three colleger. ' Otto connnented further that 
the r^rade distributions were remarkably stable from vear to vear. Also, 
research has slK)wn that overall gratle point a\'erage is not markedly 
affected l)y the differing .standards employed in various courses.--' 

TCiwhcr Judgments Vartj: Course grades are usuallv a cond)ination 
of test results (of varying reliability and validity) and teacher judgments 
as to .stutlent effort, punctuality, bc^havior. neatness of work, and how 

-•►'IVn.plc University. Report of the College of Education Ad Hoc Committee 
on Cradmg Systems. -In-lioiise" report. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania: Temple Univer- 
sity. 1968. Cited in: Howard Kirsehenhauui. .Sidney B, Simon; antl Rodney W. Napier. 
\Vad~](U:cty The Gradini; Game in American Education. New York: Hart Pnhlishine 
Company. Ine., 1971. pp. 259-ni. 

B. C, Kirhy, "Three Error Sourees in 0)llei;e Cirades." Journal of Exitcri-^ 
mental Education 31: 213-18; 19fi2, ' 

Oavid Ottd, Pass^Fail Grading: Systems: A Literature Review. Edmonton 
Alberta. Canada: Universitv of .Mherta. Office of Institutional Researeh ami Planning 
September 1973. Available from Edueational Resoi.recs Information Center US* 
Offiee of Ediieation: ED 109 209. 

A. F. Etai.gh, C, F. Etaui;h. and D, E, Hnrd. -Rcliahilitv of College Grades 
and C.rade Point Averages: Some Implications for Predicting Acadrmic Performance.*' 
Educational and Psychological \feasurement 32: 1045-1050- 19' 
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well tlu* student is "working up to capacity." '"' Usually, thcsf non-tt'St 
aspects arc gi\'cn nuicli more weight in eleinentar\' sch(;ol than in liigh 
school or college. However, because course grades do reflect a degree of 
teacher judgment, research on the unrcHabihtv oF judgments made bv 
teachers grading individual papers is relevant. 

Until the landmark research of Starch and Elliott mentioned earlier, 
teacher judgment of student work was practically unquestit)ned. How- 
ever, in three simply designed studies, the.se researchers denu)nstrated 
ciiat teachers of high sehot)l English, geometry, and historv— even when 
grading the same paper— arrived at markedly different evaluatK)ns. For 
each of these subjects, approximately 100 teachers W( re asked to mark a 
paper on a scale of 100 pt)ints. with 75 points being a passing mark. In 
English, a range of 39 points wa^: found. Critics argued that since 
English is a subjective area of study, the findings were not surprising, 
but they were astonished when similar variability— a range of about 
45 points— was found in geometry. These studies were landmarks in 
casting doubt on the reliability of testing and grading procedures, as thev 
denK)nstrated tliat the variability in marks was not a function of the 
subject area, but appeared to be a function of the grader. 

\ later study by Hells demonstrated that teachers.* when recpiested 
to regrade a series of get)grapliv and history examinations, did so with low 
reliability. Tieg''- reported that a single teacher, given the same test 
papers tt) resct)re after a two-month interval, assigned marks that dif- 
fered 14 points t)n the average (on a 100-pt)int scale) frt)m the marks first 
assigned. Bracht *'-* ft)und that the first and second scores given to a 
single, brief essay tjuestion correlated 0.50 when reread bv the same 
instruett)r. and 0.47 when read by ;i different instructor. 

Thus, other than being only moderately good predictors of future 
achievement, grades do not serve guidance functions well. Not onlv do 

•'"J. C. Stanlt'v ami K. I). Ilopkiii.s, Eilurtitiimal and P\i/cho!<)(^ica! Mvasurc- 
nicnt ami Eialuation. Kiii^h-uootl ClifFs, N'ovs' [(.tscv; Prcnticf-Mall, Inc.. 1972. 
Chapter 13. 

W. C. Brils. '*Ri'liiil)ility of Ri^pcati'd Cratliiii^ of Kssay TN pc Kxaininatinns." 
Journal of Educational PMjrholoiii/ 21: 48-52; H)3(). 

K. W. Tirj;. Educational Diafino.m, BiiIK'tin No. 18. MDiitcn y. California: 
California Ti>stiiiir Bureau. 1952. Citi'tl in: Howard Kirsclu'nl)aiini. SiiIiK*y B. Simon, 
and Rodiu'v W. Napirr. Wad-Ja-Gct? Thr Cradin<!, Game in American Edmation. 
\c'\v York: Hart Piil)Ii.sliing C<)nipan\', Im(.\. I97I. pp. 2()I-62. 

C. H. Bratlit. "The Coinparativi- X'alufS of Ohjrctiw and Essay Ti-sting in 
Un<li'ri^radiiatc Kfliii ation: Implications for X'alid .^ssi-ssmiMit of Instruction." Unpub- 
lished mastiTS tliosis. DcnviT: Univcrsitv of Color.ido, 1 907. C'tcJ in: [. C. Stanlcv 
and K. D. Hopkins. Educational and Vsijciiolo^^ical Measurement and Evaluation, 
Englcuood ChfFs, \cu' Jersey: Prcnticc-IIall. hic, 1972. p. 203 
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thev have low predictive validity for vocational success, hut they are also 
unreliable and often loaded with subjeetivit\'. 

Information Functions 

Arbitrary Criteria Euiphijcd: In light of the above research, the 
information content of grades and marks nnist be considered low. The 
NEA survey of teachers referred to earlier indicated that less than half 
of those questioned believed grades to be the best method of reporting 
student achie\'enient. The questionable information content of a "passing" 
or "non-passing" mark is -also supported by the findings of Adams.'^^ who 
.surveyed teachers to determine what level of performance or behavior 
the\' felt warranted a failing grade. Responses indicated that teachers 
evaluated students in varied and sometimes non-measurable wa^'s. Some 
said, for example, that the\' would fail a student who "shows no interest," 
"is not paying attention," "has too many absences." or "is not meeting 
certain specific aeadeniic standards." Adams found diat specific criteria 
were rare, and he revealed how arbitrary the factors underlving a failing 
grade can be. The tragedy underscored b\' this studv is that even diough 
the criteria used were arbitrary and may have changed with time, the 
"failure" will remain permanendy on the students* record. 

It is well known that passing or even liigh grades do not indicate 
the specific skills and knowledge acquired by the student receiving the. 
grades. A grade of A or B awarded by an instructor at a given institution 
is not necessarily comparable to the same grade awarded bv instructors 
in other departments and. is certainly not comparable to grades awarded 
by other institutions. 

Researchers Goldman and Hewitt.**-'* analyzing data from four dif- 
ferent universities in California, found that academic fields accepting 
students with wer abilities tend to award grades less stringendv than 
fields cnrolhng students with higher abilities. 

Grades Awarded Over Time: Grades probably should be inter- 
preted in light of the years in which they were awarded. For example, 
during the 1950s and 1960s, aptitude test scores increased, but grade 
distributions remained unchanged. One of die early studies demon- 
strating that average grades remained unchanged despite rising SAT 
scores was performed by Aiken.**" One of the last major studies of this 

W. L. Adams. "Why Teachers Say Tiiey Fail Students." Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision 18: 594-600; 1932. 

'^^ R. D. Goldman and B. N. Hewitt. "Adaptation-Level as an E.\planation for 
Differential Standards in College Grading;.** Journal of Educational Measurement 12: 
149-61; Fall 1975. 

L. R. Aiken. "The Grading Behavior of a College Faculty.** Educational 
and Psychological Measurement 23: 319-22; 1963. 
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fra was conduftcd by Baird and Fcistor. who anaUzod data colU«ctcd 
from a largf sample of colleges duriiig 1964-68. They conehided: 

This study confiiiHs the earlier research , . . which iiulieat(ul that facultv 
memheis, at least eollectively. prefer or are coniniitted to a certain distriluitioii 
ot grades. Thus, faculties show an "adaptation level" hv awarding, on the 
average, about the same a\erago and distribution of i^radcs, whether their 
current students were brighter or duller than last s'car's.^^' 

Hosvcvcr, tou'ard the end the 1960's, the situation changed. Apti- 
tude test scores started dropping and the average grades awarded to stu- 
dents started increasing. As of 1975. it was reported that one-half to 
two-thirds of the marks given in U.S. colleges and universities were As 
and B s, even though aptitude scores had dropped slowh- but steadiU' dur- 
nig the previous ten years.^^'' A similar, though not quite so strong, grade 
inHation is now occurring in high school.s.=^'> 

Thus. As or H's awarded in college in the earlv 1960's probahK . do 
not represent the same student achievement level'as the same grades 
asvarded in the late 1960's ^ hecause they u-ere earned NN'hen a different 
level of competition prcNailed). and tlu« same grades awarded now 
certainly are not comparable to earlier grades. 

Motivation and Discipline Functions 

Students Rcspotuh to Grades Digcrenfltj: Contrarv to popular 
opinion, there is little eN idencv that grades supplv strong positisv motiva- 
tion for most students. Usually the only students whoVind grades moti- 
vating arc the better students. For example. Phillips'"' reported that 
an\ic ty increased the grades of stutlents who were already receiving good 

Leonard I.. Hiiini nnd \\ illi;un ]. K.-istiT. "Cnulint: SMnchirds: Thv Hela- 
lion of Clianues in .\v<t:i^(. Stndcnt .\I>ility in ihc Avcta^c Cradivs Awarded." 
Anirriran Educotunuil nrsrarrli Journal, \'ohnnc 9; Suinnier 1972. p. Copv- 
riuht 1972. .\nuTit Lin Kdnculional HesiMrcli AssiuiyUm, W ashin.utoii, D.C. ' 

^'''J. F Davidson. "A(;id<.niic- Inlrrc-st WMvs and Crade Inflation." Eduro- 
tiotml nccord 122-25; Sprin^tj 1975. Sc<. also: R. F. Grose and H. C. Butler. 
C.rading Came;' Collroc mul I'nivcrsittj 50; 723-39; .SiunniiT 1975. 

f M Tl\ I"- J- M^'^^'v- -Trrnds in ihc Academic Perforinancv 

ot nii^h School and Collei^e .Students." Paper presented at tl>e 5(nli Annual Convcn- 
tion^of the Anieriean Collei^e Personnel .Vssoeiatioa. Atlanta. Ceori;ia. Mareh 5-8, 
1975. Available from KdncatioiKil Hesonrces Infortnation Center U S Olfiee of 
Kdutation: 109 523. 

n. Phillips. -SVx. Social Class, and Anxiety as Sonrees of X'ariation in School 
An.viety. Jtmrnal of Eihu'atiomil Pst/rholo'^t/ 53; 31fi.22; 19fv->' idt'ni "Tho Cliss 
room: A Place To I.earn.- In: D. II. Clark and G. S. l.esscT.\.(lit<,rs. Emotinuol 
DiMurhaurr and Schnol Ecarnin<i. Chiea,i;o: Seionee Heseareh Associates 1965 
pp. 263-64. 
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grades, but lowvivtl the gratlcs of students whosi^ pivM us pcrforinana* 
was average. Brim reported tha^ grades are one of tli( major influences 
in shaping a student's estimate of his or her own al ilitv. and MeDavid ^- 
suggested that acadenn'c sueeess liiay result in a more positive self-inun^« 
whicli, in turn, may lead to a student's increased suce( s.s in school. 

Chansky.'^ in exann'ning the is- ies causing a rceonsidcration of 
gi-ading practices, pointed out that although educators often view grades 
as motivating factors, research suggests tluit down-graded students often 
continue to fail. Fie also noted 'that students luuv responded to test 
anxiety in different ways. For some, it has increasetl performance, but 
for others, it may lead to withdrawal and a sense of defeat. Chansky also 
pointed out that although, in theory, students who receive poor grades 
on an exarnination should review materials and retake the exam to demon- 
strate their increased proficiency, this seldom happens since the class 
moves on whether or not the stiident has achieved the needed level of 
competence. 

According to more recent research, low grades can have differential 
effects. Thayer •> reported that college students receiving IXs and F's 
during a course dropped out more frc(juently than other^students, but 
he noted that the low-graded students who 'continued the course' per- 
formed better on . a subsequent exam. Thayer also found that students 
receiving As on the first exam scored significantly higher on the second. 
This finding supports McDavid\s contention mentioned earlier. 

Students Can Progress Without Grades: It has often been argued 
that the motivational value of grades is so important that, despite the 
other problems associated with them, their use must he continued. 

Supporters of marks aiul grades argue that if grades were elim- 
inated, students would not work. Research does not\support this con- 
tention and, in fact, a study by Clunnberlin and others demonstrated 
that the reverse could be true. 

Chamberlin s study is so important that it deserves a detailed treat- 
ment. The aim of the experiment was to determine just how important 

O. C. Brim. D. A. Coslin. D. C. Class, iiiul 1. Coldberi^. The Use of 
Standardized Ahility Tests in Amrriani Sccnndani Sclionls. New York: Hiisstll S iiif 
Foundation. 1964. 

^-John MeDavid. "Sonu- Hrlationships Hftwccii .Social Rt'infi^rteinciit and 
Scholastic AcliitnvnuMit." Journal of Consulting P n/cliolo^i/ 23; 151o4; I9.5<). 

^•^V. M. Chansky. "Thu .\-Hay of ihe School Mark." Educational Forum- 
March 1962. pp. 347-52. 

R. E. Thayer. "Do I.ow Grades Cause College Students To Give Up?" 
Journal of Experimental Education 41: 71-73; Spring 1973. 
See footnote reference 25 cited earlier. 
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a rigid collfgf-orifntfd high school ciiiTicuhiin, iiichiding grades, was to 
a student's hiter success in college. During an eight-\ ear period hegin- 
ning in 1932, nearK' 1,500 students tron/ 30 "test" high schools were 
matched with an equal sample of other students on a number of edu- 
cationally important variahles. These variahles included age. sex, re- 
ligion, socioeconomic hackgro'.uid. previous grade average, and others. 

One group of schooLs-thc exjx*rimental group-was allowed ahnost a 
free hand in dctennining how it would develop its college prcparators' 
programs. Many eliniMuited grading. Schools in the second groiip-the 
control group-offered typical college preparators- programs that included 
grading. 

Three hundred cooperating colleges agn^ed to accept students from 
the experimental schools on the basis of reconnnendations from the 
principals. On the measures employed during college, students from thi.s* 
group perf{)rmed as well/ as or better than those in the control group. 
The\' earned slightly better grades in all subject fields except foreipi 
language and were judged to be more intellectually curious, resourceru), 
and more objective in their thinking. 

Chamberlin's study, which has ne\'er been replicated, demonstrated 
that grading was not essential to motivate stntlents. On the contrarv, the 
results suggest that grading could be a hindrance to the development of 
intellectual and personal skills. 

More recently, Bntterwortb and Michael *'' pointed ont that an 
individualized narrative e\ahiution of the work of sixth-grade students 
resulted in the students' attaining higher reading achievement and a 
greater sense of self-responsibility. In this study, two samples (300 
students in each group) vomparablc in socioeconcnnic and ethnic com- 
position, received different forms of esalnation. The members of the 
control group received typical letter grades (A-F) on their work, while 
the experimental stmlents had their work judged and reported according 
to an incli\i(hia.lized narrative form without grades or s\'mbols. (The 
research does not mention the comparability of the instruction the two 
groups received, so it is possible that lh{' results were a function of 
instructional as well as reporting difl'e.-ences. However, the results at 
least are encouraging.) 

Xc^ativc Motivational Effects: Nhirking and grading have been 
t{)nn(l to have several undesirable motivational efl'eets. For example, 

nu-nt. Svhon] A{[\[ui]r. and SiOf-Rcspofssihlf. Bcliuviors of .Sixllj-Gradt- Tiipils to 
Cojiiparativr ami Individuali/i-d Hi-portinir .Systcnis: Implications for IinprovcnuMit 
oi \'ali(lity of tin" Kvaliiation of I^ipil I'roi^rrss." Kducatioml ami Psychoht^iral 
Mcasnrcmi'itt 3.5: f)<ST-^H; Winter H)75. 
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they produci' conformity, rclncc tt-at lu'i-stiulcnt • intcniction. and cn- 
coiirugf stiulents to clu-at to assuiv passing (Trades. 

Bostro.u found that graders can ho usvd to shape student opinions 
.n the (ornis o( their c-xpressc-d beh-<.fs. Lippitt reported that elen'eniarv 
students, although they will confide privateK- that thcN- have a strong 
(Icsnv to he more active and cooperative with the teacher, will not be s(') 
because they pcrcc-ive that most of their peers are against such roopera- 
tion; they also recognize that group consensus does not support students 
who arc too eager about stucK ing. 
' Bowers,^'-' reporting „n'a nationwi.le surv^v of college students 
ound that at least 50 percent adnutt<'<l tho- i.;ad cheated during colle-re 
by plag.anx.ing. using crib not.'s, copying on an examination, and bv 
usmg other n.eans. liowers commented that all of these illegitimate 
actions NN-ere a consequence' of the syst.'m of examinations and grade- 
pomts. and that students engage in cheating because thev believe^bev 
may be rewartlcd by a higher gratk', 

A sinn-lar situation was reported 1)n- Fala. nnIio n.)ted that at least 
half of the o.()(K) college stndcM.ts interviewed hiring a studv hv the 
Columbia University Bureau of Applie<l Social Research achnitted to 
nng. He indicated that the incidence of cheating was highest among 
weak students, men. career-oriented majors, and students u'ho uere ii, 
school for such non-academic interests as sports and music. Fala 
concluded: 

We arc faced with the incscapahl.. fact that anv time svc rccciNc a set 
of tern, papers, a su'.stanti ,1 pi„p,„ti„n of then will' be the nrmluet „f one 
of the .lunicous intra- or inte.-ca.np,..s- te. .., paper ri..gs which.' t„ these inter- 
ested ... cn,n...al ' ndicali.s... ...d white collar crime, are a.no..g the more 

tasanat.nir a..d exotic of the i...,i.vative adoptions of student.s.-'" 

■'- H. .\. B„slr.„n, J. W. Vhuihs. and E. H<,sn,I,a.>,n. -Grades a.s Rein- 
nl'l5;?S""''''''" rs,jcholoo,j 52: 

. RonnKl 1 i,,,,m. -Unplannc.,! .Mai.ilenanee .„,! Planned Ch.inge in the Gnn.n 



• \\ .llian, Bowers. Sludrnl DhlumrsUj and W: C-mUol in Cllc'r. New York- 
New^ ork linrean of ..\,,plie.i li,.|,a vl.-.ral .Science, mu. r;;,,,! i,„ m,,,,,,;! lieeker r, .,/ 

f ''"'f "f ^■""-•f-"' Vork: John \ L t 

Sons. Inc.. 1908. pp. 10!-1()2. ^ ^ 

••».M A. Fala. /),;,„,. c„,,.s. }Iick..r,/ Slicks. .,ul r„l,lir Evaluations: The 
.Vr,;rt,;re ,./ Aradrmic Authoritarianism. .Madison: fniv- .sit^. of Wiseonsin, Teaelnn^ 
AsMsta.it .Vss,uiation. 1068 Cited in: Howard Kirsel,,.,.!,;.. m, .Sid.eN- T.. Simon, and 

Ne "Vor m''?"'.'^, V '"'"!!:-^'' '- - Edua,tion. 

U)rk: Iliirt ruhJislMiiiL; Company. Inc., 1971. , 20>^. 
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Thf proportion of stiulonts \vl;o cluMt nuiy hv well over 50 percent, 
Kno>vlton and Hiunerlynek surveyed students from two universities: 
one ii snudl, riind liberal arts college and the other a large metropolitan 
university. Eighty-one percent of the students surveyed at one college ad- 
mitted to cheating, with 16 percent of them admitting they had cheated 
that very semester. At the other college, 47 percent indicated thev 
profited from cheating and only 35 percent indicated that tlie\' did wqI 
cheat. In an earlier study by Canning,''- 81 percent of the students at a 
liM'^e university indicated they cheated. Later, after an honors svstem 
hud been well established, the degree of cheating dropped to 30 percent. 

This dismal set of research findings offers fairlv conclusive evidence 
that grading c'.nd marking, as curr(Mitly practiced, fulfill few if anv of the 
positive motivational and disciplinary functions ascribed to them. 

Considering Some Alternatives 

Research t)n attempts to mitigate the effects of marking and grading 
is sparse, antl the findings do not suggest a clear direction in which to 
proceed. Some alternati\*es that have been employed include blanket 
grading, pass/fail marking, masterv learning, and contract grading. 

Blanket Grading and Pass/ Fait Marking 

The following research findings suggest that both blanket grading 
and pass/ fail options ha\'e decided w(»aknesses when incorporated into a 
swstem in which most of the courses arc graded. 

Weakness of Blanket Grading: Clark comparted graduate students 
cm'ollctl in an advanced educational psychology course, in which a grade 
of B was guaranteed, with graduate students taking a similar course on 
a regularly graded basis. Although he found that the students in the 
c\)urse that was gratled c(nnpetitively wrote much better research papers, 
and reportetl that they spent a greater number of hours studying, he 
(liseernetl no difTerence between the performance of each group on a 
final examination. The students in the course with a guaranteetl grade 
claimed that pressure for grades in othc' courses caused them to let the 

J. Q\ Krjowlton niul L. .\> Maincdynck. "Percrplion of Dfvinnt Bclj;ivior: 
A St ndv of Clicaliiii;.'* Journal of Eduratumal Psycliokx^if 58: 379-8.5; DorfmhiT 
1967. * ' " 

•'•2 R. \\, Cimuin^, "Docs an Honor Systoni Kcdncr Classroom Clu-aKiit;?'" 
Journal of Kxpcriuinital Education 23: 291-9f); Jnno 1950. 

D. C. C-lark. "Coinpclition for CiratUs and Graduatc-SUidrnt Pfrfonnanct'." 
Journal of Etlucational RrKcarcli 62: 351-54; .\pril 1969. 
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psychology course slulc, a.ul that tlu-y fou.ul it difficult to nu.stcr 
motivation. 

Marshall arul Christcnscu •■^ reported on a small studv of hiuh 
school stucents that rc-vc-alc-d „o significant diffc-rc-nces hc-t.vc-e„ control 
and c-xpcrn.u-ntal groups i„ c-itlu-r acl)icvc.„,cnt or achic-vc-nu-nt motiva- 
tion, when one of U.e groups rc-cc-ivc-<l rc-gular gra<lc-s on class work and 
the otlu-r received ••Icnic-nt marks." which had bc-en svstemaiieallv raise<l 
one k-vel. Thus, at Ic-ast over oiu- semester, strict grading did not appear 
to be ncce.ssary to maintain achievement or motivation. ' 

Effects of Pass/Fail in Colle>ie,: Pass/fail marking has hec-n used at 
the college level in the hope that it would encourage students to r-xplore 
acacU-mic aivas untannliar to thc-m and would reduce tlu-ir anxietv about 
gradc-s. A study by Bain and others indicated pass/fail marking I'educc-d 
anxiety but that few stiulents elc-etc-d pass/fail for .-xploration of an 
unfamiliar acadc-inic area. In fact. 87 pc-rcc-nt of the- stiulents Bain 
p«llc<l reported that thev c^leeted pass/fail marking either to proNide 
more study time for otlu-r coiirsc-s or to protect their gra<le point avc ragc-s 
%yhe„ taking a difficult course-. Furthermore- about oiu-third of tlu- 
.stude nts c-lecting pass/ fail rc-porti-d a lowering of inotiNation. while- onlv 
1^ percent c^^pc-ric-n«-d an incrc-ase in motivation. Similarlv. onc-fourti, 
of the students felt that tlu->- lc-anu-<l less in pass/fail courses, aiul onK- 
13 percc-nt reporte.i that tlu->- lc-arne<f more. Thus, while pa.ss/faii inark- 
nig reduced anxiet> about gra<les in the stiulents Bain qnestione<i it often 
was usc-d to protect grade point avc-rages. and it seldom was usc-d bv 
he students to explore nc-w ai^-as. Furthermore, while the majoritv o'f 
the stiulents , electing pass/fail marking repoiteii that their levels of 
.Motivation and the amount they Ic-arned wc-re iinchangc-d, a si.hstaiitial 
minority reporti-d ri-duetions in the.se areas. 

Cold and others analyzed complete pass/fail marking (that is 
al! ciuirscs takc-u by the stiulc-nt that sc-niestcr wc-re pass/fail), partial 
pas,s/fail marking, and traditional grading. It was foinKh (a that 
students prc-feired the i.lea of partial pass/fail marking to tlu- other two 
niotluKls. and (b) that pass/fail gra<Iing led to a ilecline in academic 
performance. Lven after returning to convc-ntional grading, the stiulents 
who luul takc-n all courses pass/ fail for one yc-ar recc-ive<l significantly 

Stu.lc-nt Motivaf,.,. a.ul Ac-liic-vcnu-nt,- Educatio,, 93: 362-65- Frbrinry 1973 
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lower grades than .students in the c()n^rol group. 

Rcvicw.s b\' Pedrini and Pcdrini and by Otto-"** have .shown that 
pass'/ fail marking ha.s gained wide aeeeptance among eollege students, 
and that the general practice in many colleges and universities is to limit 
the number of pass/fail ct)urses a student may .lake. The reviews suggest 
tliat students often use the pass /Fail system to redistribute tmic and 
effort in such a way as tu concentrate on the courses elected under the 
conventional grading system. Some students use pass /fail marking as a 
means of carrying an extra ci)wrse or twt), but more often, thev use it to 
redistribute academic efh)rt, and in a go()d proportion of the cases, .student 
achievement in the pass/fail courses is adveisely affected. 

Effects of Pass/ Fail in High Schools: At the high school level, less 
research has been r ported and it appears that pass/fail marking has not 
been tried as often as at the college level. 

Bishop '-* described an effort to implement pass/fail marking in a 
California high school during the 1967-6S school vear. Only electives 
(that is, courses not required for graduation or college entrance) were 
offered on an optional pass/fail basis. Both the conventional letter grade 
system and the pass/fai! system operated eoncurrentlv, and neither teach- 
ers nt^r students were required to choose one or the other. Furthermore, 
the number of courses a student could take during a semester on pass /fail 
was limited: It was possi])le to take a total of nine courses, and at least 
five ol them had to be on a letter grade basis. 

According to Bishop, a year-end survey indicated that about 60 per- 
cent of the students felt they had worked as hard or harder on their 
pass/fail courses than on other courses, while nearly 40 percent felt they 
had exerted somewhat less effort on pass /fail courses. Onlv five percent 
of th.e students felt they had received less value from the pass/fail 
courses than from other courses, whereas about 60 percent felt they had 
recei\ed the same value, and nearly 30 percent felt the\' had received 
more. Both teaciier and student reactions to the pass /fail svstem were 
positive. However, the effects of pressure on students to achievx* good 
grades in traditional courses were present: 44 percent of the students said 
that they had chosen pa.ss/fail marking to relieve the pressure of letter 
grades. These findings are remarkably similar to the college-level findings 
reported by Bain, which were presented earlier. 

B. C. Pedrini :\ni\ D. T. Pedrini, Pass-Fail Grodirifi: Sunwuirtf and Tentative 
Conclusions. Omaha, Nebraska: University of .N'ehraska at Omaha. i972. Available 
from Kdncational Hesonrees Information Center. U..S. Office of Education: ED 
080 073. 

See footnote reference 28 cited earlier. 
Bishop, op, (•]/.. pp. 192-99. 
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, M)"H-svlK,t cndictina rc-sults appc-ar in an article- l,v 

WdHT ■ ivtcTnn;^ t„ a 1972 study at tlu- l.igl, scho„l k-n-l i,n„hi,m a 
c-...npans„n iH-tm-n, .stncK-nts who dc-etal vnuvsvs ou a pass/ tail basis 
and stiKk-nts nnIu, rc-cc-iNvd Ic-ttc;.- gradc-s. Both p„„ps uctc- assi^nc-d 
.. c- ttcM- grades l,y tvaclu-r.s. svho cM not knou- NN hi. l. of tlu-ir .students were 
talking a eourse (,„ a pass/fail hasis. Counselors later cor.verted these 
grades to pass/tail designations tor the experimental stndents. If was 
.nind that the group c-lecting pass/tail Nvas assig„c-d louer lettc-r trades 
by u-achers than the control group. Thus, it appears as if achieven.ent 
.. may he reduced in pa.ss/fail courses at the high school level. 

It .should he emphasized that n.o.st of the studies nientio.U'd here 
c-xanuned the efiects of hlanket grading and pu.ss/fail n.arking within sn s- 
tenus where n.ost courses were graded eon.petitiN eK . It appears that 
mtroducjng a cl.ange into part of the SNstnn. uhile leaving the rest 
"nchanged n,av prodne, nndesirahle results because of the pressure the 
.stnilent feels to achieve gooil gnuies in other courses. 

Mastery Learning 

One promising instructional app-oach. which could have consid- 
erable nnpact on current marking practices, has been evolved from a 
"UKlel of mastery learning propo.sed bv Car-oil.'^' This mastcrv-learnin.' 
approach ,.s based on the a.ssfnnption that wliat is connnunlv called 
aptitude detennines the students rate of learning, but not necessarilv 
the learning ceiling, and that most, if not all. itudents can achicNe 
masterv of a givc-n subject if the- instructional approaclu-s are matched to 
md.vdu d ncvds and if each student is pennitted to progrc-ss at bis or her 
own pace. This assumption has hec-n supported at Ic-ast partialK- In' 
research cnducted by .\tkin.son "'^ and b ,- Gla.ser.'^^' which denu.n.strated 

turn of Scromlanj School Princiiml.s- 5S; ' KW-KXi; .-Kpri! 1974, 

723-3,3;' i963. "'^ ''-'"""K-" T'.-ac'urs- Collr.-c Record dA: 

"2 H, C Atkinson, Com,nitcnzccl Instruction and the Lcarnhw Process . T«l.- 
. . Report No. 22_ S.u.ford. California: Fns.in,,. for Ma,lK.n,a,ic;;i .St.uli ^ 11 
Socia I Scu-ncc-s 196<. M i„: b. S. Hloo,n, J. T. IIa.stint;s. and C K \Ia.l„ 

McGraw-Hill Boo,. Company, 1971. p. 46. '><-«iorK. 

Porform'.n;,.^'?" P •'■^•"-"ary .School Crricnlnn. to Individual 

on ance I„: Procccao,..,- of the mj Invitational Conference an Proh- 
m. I rnuc.tnn.NV.wJc.rscv: Educational Testing^ 196S. pp. 3-30. CUcd in ■ 

H S. Bloom ,d. IlanJlu,ok on Forn.atiuc and S,n.n,ati.e EM,n of Student 
Learumg. ^e^v "iork; McCrau-Mi|| Book Company. 1971.. p. 46. 
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thiit wlu'n stiulcnts wcvr allowcil to U\ini ;it tlu'ir o\v:i rates, .iiost of 
till in I'viMitually attaincil mastcM V of each learning; tu^lv, altluuij^li some 
aeliieved mastery niiieli sooner than others. 

Airasian.''' one instnictor who attempted to implement nia tt rv- 
KMiiiiMo; approaches at the college level, reported '^ati^\■in^ results. 
Hi'lnri' Airasian introduced nrasterv strategies to a course on (fst ilieoiv, 
a; j..')\iniately 20 percent oF the students were receiviui^ the <!;ra le of \ 
ni. the fiu.d examination. After implementation, student performance 
on the final exams increased dramatically. At the end of the first vcar of 
implenu ntation. SO percent of the students attained .\ level scores on a 
parallel t^rm of the final exam. Two years after the strategv had hecn 
implemented, 90 percent of the students takino; the course attained an 
A achievement levcd and were awarded A's on the final exam. The 
implementation of masterv -learninu; strategies can result in a verv lari^e 
proportion of students receivin<j; A's. as this case shows. Since a con- 
siderate number of teaehers become very uncomfortable when lari^c 
numbers ot students recede .A's. tlu* use of masterv-lcarniuL; strateirics 
conld have dramatic effects ou cinrent marking practices. 

Contract Grading 

Contract i^radiuL; is a uielhod wherebv the student and teacher ai^rcc 
iipoii what the .student must do in order to receive a i^ivcn grade. The 
metiuul can be applietl to a whole class, or to aiiv nmubcr of students 
on an individual basis. Ideally, the contract should also include a .state- 
ment of how the (piality of the student's work will be judged and what 
levels ol proficiency are necessary to earn a given grade. If these 
h-atures are included, then contract grading is related to niastcrv learning. 

One small study at ihe college level performed hv Newcomb and 
Warmbrod compareil a angularly graded class with a cla.s's in which in- 
diN uhials bad contracted for grades. During the fall (piartcr, both classes 
■ I'i similar graile ilistributions. hut Muring the winter (piartcr, the 
«>iact-gradi'd* class received higher grades. In both (piarlcrs^ the 

••^ P. \V. .Airusian. '\\n A^^^pIiVntion of a Motiifit'd Version of John Carroll's 
Modrl of .Scho<)l l.( .(rnin^." L ripuhlislicd nia.stor'.s tlifsis. Chicago: I'nivrrsity of 
Chicago, CMvd in: li. S. Hlooni. J. 'I*. HastinO;s, and C. F. Nfadaus. Ilatulhnok 

on i'\)rtu(ttii'(' and Suntniativr Evaluation of Stiulcnt Learning. New York: MeCraw- 
liil. . (M)k (!()nipan\, HJ71. j). 55. 

' I \\\ Neweonih and |. H. U'arnihrod. The Effect Of Contract Grading on 
^f'^-' ■ : ' >rntanrc. Part of a scries. Summanf of Research. Colnmhus, Ohio: 
^'niverMty. Departnu-tit of .Agrienitnral l-:dncation. 1974. Available 
frr;iij 'm .itif)na] Uesonrees Information (Center. V.S. OfFiec of Edncation: ED 
09.3 9f)7. 
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ooi.tnu't-.;nul..(l and iv-uhuly irnulcd stu.lnKs .lisplaw,! ,u-arlv tlu- sanu. 
att.t.ulcs t<ma.<l tlu- .■onisc-. tlu- mstr.Kt.,,-. tlu- vx-.uu, usvd. an<l tlu- 
tcaclinig nu-tlunls .•nipl.nnl. Tlu- aiiun.nt of r.M.lin./shKlcuts Iron. I.oti, 
Knn.ps <Ik1 lor tl." .•ours,, uas also .•ss.-ntiallv the sain,-, FI,mvv,-r tlu- 
mv.-stiaators <li,| .jncstion wlu-tlu-r the- >c-.^r„larlv ^nulcd class n-Jlv 1, ul 
l..-c-n tan.rht l,k,- a tvpical o.uis,-, sincv stu<ln,ts conld co.n,,h-t.-' ,-xtia 
pr.)j(-cts-\vitli tlu- instnu'toi's pcniiission-to raise tlii-ir irradi-s, 

Two stu.lics at tlu- s,-c„„darv l(-v,-l r.-porti-d that stud.-nts r.c,-ivin<r 
grad.-s oil a contract basis ch-nu.nstrat.Hl similar achi,-v,-nwnt l, v,-ls and 
snndar attitu(h-s toward the c^lass. Hall'- ionnd this to lu- tnu- lor tw, 
nmtl.-pa.h- gnu-ral n.ath c'la^s.-s. whi.h uvr.- n„npar.-d to two contr.. 
classc>s. Tu„ t,-ac hcrs u<-r<- iuvnUvd. c-ac h tc-ac hinn on.- ,-xp,-rinu-ntal an. 
j.iu- control c lass. Yarln-r r.-port.-d similar findin-s lor a ninth-M- uh- 
lu-altl, course-, wlu-n .■oinparin.; the-, attitnd,-s and p.-rlorn.aiu-c- Fc-vc-ls 
oxliil).t.-.l l,v two r.-iiularlv ^rade-d < la.ssc-s and two outra. i-nra.l.-.l classc-s 
' h"-...!; a stiulv M.:it .,n \ I) that lastc-d lor ninr class M-ssions, 15c.th of 
tiu-sc- stndu-s sn-c-st that contract ,-radii.^ is ,a |<,„t j,- 
Ix'ttcr than, rci^nlar gradincr. 



1) 



Conclusions 



1 Ins sm v.-y of tlu- research about tlu- ,-(h-cts of nun-kin" and t;radin.r 
s..-<r<,sts that tlu- traditional h-tt.-r-^^ra.lc- s^■ste.n has nu,r.- drau back.s 
disadvanta-ic-s than positive 1,-atnrcs. Although nuniv of the stucli,-s 
'•xan^nu-d in this artich- uvu- c(.nduct..l nu.rc- than tuvntv v.-ars a-'o 
thnv .s htth- r.-as.)r> to believe that rc-plication of tlu-ni would ,r<-,s,ilt"in 
ditfcrent conclusions, since t,-aeh,-r nuirkin<,r and i,r,,uli,„^, practicc-s lunc 
iiot chang(-d significantK'. ■ i 

It is ch-ar that .i^radin- cl.u-s not fulfill tlu- four functions ascribc^-d to 
It and that it can produc- .sc-vc-ral un.h-sirabl,- nu.tivational effects In 
aiklition. tlu- pn-.ssure on students to obtain good grades tc-nds to unclc-r- 
cut the purportc-d bcn.-ficial c-flc-cts of alternative n.arkin- appn-aclu-s 
u hci. tra.htional and .......traditional ...etl..,ds coc-xist in the sa...c SNsteni," 

1 1 he ic-sc-arch exa..,i..i.,ir altc-r.iative app.-oach,-s to g.acling su'tr-'csts 
that h.idu.g satisfacto. v. u;orkable altc-r.iatives u ill be diffic.lt ancl uku- 

«« L. y. Bail. ;'St,uU.nt Contrafti.ii; for Acl.ic-vc„R.„t Onul.-s in Ninth Cratir 
Sr , -'■■^^•■^'^"'<'"' '-'"■■"■^^it^ oC G.n.u-cticut, 197.3. 

L':.tu;.n':i;?^t'62a''^^ '"■■^-"^^"■■^ 

.1 T "Vr ■ ''i y."'',"' ■■'^•""P""-^"" "f Relationship of tht- Cra,i. Contract an.l 
tlu. Tra.l,t.ona Gr.ui.n. M.tho.fs to Changes in KnouK-,1^. a,.ci AttitnJ...- Jounud 
of hcliool Umlth 41; 39.5-98; .St-ptc-.ni)L-r 1974. 
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i!ivt)l\v thf rostnictuiing oi tlu* whole cnrriLnluin aroimtl an iiKlividu- 
ali/x'tl. t'oinpctcncv -bast'd or inastt r\'-t(*aniing approach. In a recent 
article on alternatives to the present grading system, \'an Hoven ob- 
served that; 

. . , we lued a inort* scientific rationale tor new ilircctions in reporting 
pupil progress tliat rc(li*ct anil aic consistent with new approaches to tlic learn- 
ing pn)cess. A n()ii-coinpeti*i\ c system of nuMsnring a diild's progress in 
achiex ing be]ia\ ior;il ohjet liN CS is c U*arly defensible in tlic light of recent tlie- 
ories of intcllecluid growth and li*;irning !noti\alion rfseincli. Moreover, tlie 
actnal programs iU'\-elopi*(l as a rcsnll of these thi'ories ami studies do re([uire 
new approaches in reporting pupil progress. ''"^ 

Li*t ns bopi* that intnri* rcvii'ws of the research will report snbstr.n- 
tial progress toward a solution of the complex gratling problem. 

''^J. H. Van ilovt'il. "Hfportini; Pupil Progress: A Broad Rationale f:)r XcW 
Prac'tict's/* Phi Delta Kappan 53; .'iOo-fifi; I*Vl)ruarv 1972. 
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An Overview of Grading Alternatives 

James A . Bellanca and Howard Kirschenbaum 



At an annual convention of the National Association of 
College Admissions Counselors, a portly white-haired high school coun- 
selor listened intently to a protracted and heated workshop debate on 
the merits of ^traditional" and '^non-traditional" grades. At the time the 
discussion became most heated, the counselor calmly took the floor. 
"I have worked with high school students," he began, *'for more than 
three decades. In that time, I have seen and heard these arguments no 
less than seven times. What interests me the most about this particular 
discussion is the new definitions given the focal terms— ^traditional' and 
*non-traditional.* When my school was founded over a century ago, the 
traditional reporting method was a written letter sent home to the parents 
and a conference with each student once per month. Essentially, we use 
that same method tpday. What I want to point out here is the .superficial 
misuse of these two key terms, which mean so little and yet receive so 
nmch attention. Let us put aside semantics and examine the real issues— 
xohij do we have grades and lohij do tve evaluate?" 

Just as the terms "traditional" and "non-traditional" do not help in 
answering these two important questions, so are the words "grades" and 
"evaluate" not likely to help, unless clearly defined. 

Grading: Providing a numerical or letter symbol t6 summarize a 
student s progress or achievement within a given period of time 

Reporting: Transmitting information about a student's progress or 
achievement to parentis, employers, school records, or college admissions 
offices (transcripts, report cards, portfolios) 

Evaluating: Making judgments regarding the quantity or quality of 
a student's progress or achievement 
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Measuring: Ascertain inir tlu- ivlatise progms.s of a stuck-nt as based 
.... .K5.-.nativc. .sfak-,s (l„r c-xa.nplc. I.nva Rc-ading Scak- a.ul Scl.okistic 
Aptitudf J fst noiin.s) 

Thc-so definitions point out the c'.iffin.lties. i..he.ent in each word 
Nvliich l.ave arise.. tl..-ougl, multiple use. Some sel.ool .sv.stc.ns n.igl.t use 
g.-adn.g to .nean an indiN-ich.al process distinct fron. "evaluating" 
Others use th<- te.-.n -grading" to encompass all four processes. Thus 
vvhcM. Sue Stone- ivcviNes a .vport card, the A. H, A, C grades not onlv 
sy.nbohze her progress for that se.nester, but also report the results fron, 
...caMmng devices (U-sts) used by her teachers to evaluate Nvhat thev 
^ think Sue has lea.iicd. 

Essentially, the definitions, as used in the in.plementatio.i of a 
p.aet,cal syste..,. ,nake clear two Ncrv distinct approaches to learning. 
"••n-^'tiNc a.ul n.aste.y. The Nast n.ajonty of elen.entarN . secondarv and 
college- syste.us are norn.-based. When teachers a.id studc.ts' in a 
..".-...at.NV s>-stein spc-ak of gradc-s. tl.cN concc-iNV of the- processc-s of 
gradn.g. cNaluating, .,.,eas..ri.,g. and .vporting as one. .\pproxi,natclv 
<...c pcrcc.t of college programs, on the other ha..d, use a masterv 
app..)acl,; shghtlN higher percentages of seeonda.v a..d <-le..,entar;- 
systems have ado-,!. ,1 mastery lean.ing iu toto. although as many as 
te.. percent of the systems ...ay use some form of masterv approach, 
leachers and students uho l,aN<- i.nplen.ented a ...asle.v lea.-nii,jr an- 
p.-oach would distinguish eac h of the four proc-es.scs listed' above. 

The Normative System 

The nor.iiative system was intiodiiccd primarilv as an efficic-nt nic-ans 
to rc-cord the progrc-ss of large- rnassc-s of stndc-..ts svho appeared in urban 
.sc^.ools alter World War I. It later evolved into an approach to k-aming 
w hich nK-asu.vd a gi^-n student's perfonnance i.. comparison to students 
who attc-ndc-d the same school or who took the same tc-st. The norm is 
c-stabl.slu-d by clustering scor<-s of studcts along an' imagi.iarv line 
hach ch.stc-r rc-pres<-nts a standard of expc-ctc-d performance. For in- 
stance, a histoiy t(-ac-hc-r could di-termine that students whose answers 
wc-re 9.0 pc-rcc-nt coi.-ec t had "outstandi.m" performance 1,-nc-1s- 87 percent 
Nvas -good'; SO pc-.cent '■.v.-ragc-"; 72 percc-nt "below nvcragv,-"; and 
below r2 pc-rcent was "failing u„rk." An undc.-lving assumption of thc 
nK-tlu.d IS that most studcts taking the tc-st would fall in the "average" 
gr"»p. A variation of the- approach e.,eouragc-s tlu- teacher to • avcwo" 
the raw scores .-c-c-iveddn the students in the cla.ss: Thus, if answering 
oO percent of the c,uestions c-or.c-c-tly is the "norm." th(-n oO percent would 
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ns nt tl,c cl issruon, practice- <,C n..nn-basc-<l tcKlicrs lUny „• : i / 

Arguments For Norms 

>!.... on f VIS V ,:! ''''''"^ """"""I 
■ tor,n„la,, . T1,S> "| ." , l', ""' '"^^ "' •>< 

college gnuJes' '"^ P^^'''--^"^ "f fn>shnun 

uorUI. Tins sysloni not only holps draw the 

62-8Z; September 1972. "/ Secondary School Principals 56(365): 

B''nJJZ^2^^:^^:'l;;^ ^;-l.ct,ve of Col.cge Perfonnance." 
September 1972. This articlTg^ " ^ !v r t^^^ '^^^365): 19-26; 

and pr„.de.s a„ .^^^^ H-b.^ap,; 2:^^^^^:^^ -P"'^' 

/ lOHa CitN. American College Te.sting Program, 1965. ■ 
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stiulcMit tlu> auMs of lutuiv (Mnployinnit hv ov shv sluuild or slioukl not 
consider, hnt also wtvds out the chall" from the wheat."'; 

5. Achnissioii to college is Ukrwisv coinpctitis The nonnativc 
system provides an ohjfctivc transcript which facihtatcs the fairest and 
most precise comparison of iiuh'vichial apphcants. Grades rescal most 
succinctly the varying le\-els of achievement,*' 

6. Normative j^rades motivate students to study more diligently," 

7. Gratles assist efficient rccord-kccpiuir. Because of their easil\' 
cpiantificd character, grades facilitate the/teacher's ohligatorv report of 
a students achievenicnt to parents, future teachers, and future 
employers.^ 

S. Most scholarships and financial aid arc dispensed on die basis 
of HIC: and CPA.'* 

9. Most students prefer grades over non-traditional evaluations.^" 

Arguments Against Norms 

1. Most colleges do revic'w non-aonnativc transcripts which do 
uot provide CAW or HIC. The U)73 survey conducted for the Collc<ic 
Cuiile for Experimenting^ Ui^r/i Sriiools reported that less than 5 percent 
of the respondents would not consider a transcript lacking HIC or CPA. 
iMity-lour percent indicated "fair and ('(pial" review.'^ 

19-8 ' ^''"'"'''^ l^rvkvv rt al. Making the Crude. Svw York: Jolni Wiley U Sons. Inc., 

''H. L. Baker and K. K. I).,y|... "A Chan-*- in Marking; Vrocvduvvs and 
Nc-iiohirslnp Achwvrmrui/ Kdurational Administnitum and Snncrvision, XinnlnT 4- 
If)57. !>[>. 22.>-*>2. 

"O. C. Briui et al. The Vsc nj Standardized AhUitif Tests in Ameriean Sec- 
oudarif Si hinds, \rvs- York: Bn^^rll .Sai^c I'^onndation. 1964, Str also: H. A. 
Pt'idnu'SstT. -yUv Positive Function of Ciadcs." Edtuatiini lUn^rd- Winter 1^)7'^ 
j)p. f>()-72, 

« O. C;, Brim ct «/, A Survey: Unirrr.s'itif and Colh%e Attitudes and Aeceptunce 
i^f Piiss/I'uil Courses. Skoki,-, Illinois; National Association of College Admissions 
Onmselors, 1972. See also: lUdh tin i^f the Siuumid AssiK'iation of Seeimdani Sehool 
Prnuiims 56(3^): Septemhrr 1972; and Max Marsl.all, 7Vv/dh. \Vithi>ut Crudes, 
Portland. Oregon: State University IVess, 1969. 

Huth Payne. "The f^)uestion (;f l-inanciai Assistaiiee." Mount Hoivoke College 
Alutnttae (,)uartirhj; Spring 197:5. pp. 10-14, 

''Mtieliarcl A. Corton. "Connner.ts o., Heseareh," liulletin of the \Uitional 
.Assm^tatum of Si-con(hin/ Sihoid rritieipids .5(>(:5a5); I45-4S: Septenjher 1972. 

James Bellanca and Howard Kirseiu-nhaum. ddle^e Cnide for Experiment- 
in^^ IIi<^h Sihi>ols, Upper Jay. New York; National Humanistic K(iueati(;n Center, 
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2- Cratlos art*, at most, a poor "pivdictor of success/' The longer 
the tinif bftwvfii tho trsts. the less the niagnitiulc of correlation. The 
correlation betweeo grades and loiig-ran;i;e performance is moderate; 
that between grades and post-academic performance is practically non- 
ex is tent, 

3, Crad(\s are the base for an academic system that has failed to 
achieve its own objectives, Gratles promote siijKTficial learning, poor 
teaching, and a "Watergate moralitv" in which ends jiistifv means, "How 
to cheat or to con" is the major lesson mastered, 

4, Life in the 197()'s tlemantls that intlix'idiials antl groups cooperate 
for survival. The 19th centiirv survival-of-the-fittest philosophv is anti- 
thetical to the complex skills retjiiired to drive on a freewav. explore the 
moon, (>r sok e modern economic problems,'*^ 

5, The college boom has peaked. Atld the rising cost of a four-vear 
college education to the lower number of potential applicants caused bv 
the declining birthrate, and the reason that colleges have begun for the 
first time in many years to actively recruit candidates becomes clear.'"' 

6, By definition, the normative svstem prVvents the individualized 
and personalized learning which encourages each student to leani at the 
pace aiul by the means most suitable to her or him. Personalized learning, 
which eiicourages the intrinsic value of learning, is impossible when stu-' 
dents percci\'(* grades as their major goal.'" 

7, The normative system div.dcs the learning community into 
divisive camps: Teachers are "obstacles" to be ov(M'coiue; students arc 
"pawns" to b(^ manipulated,'' 

'2 Frank S. ]v\. Predictin., t aJcmic Si/rrrv.v Bnjond Uigh School Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Institutional Studies Monograph, 196G, 

^'■^M. A. Fala. Dunce Caps, Hickonj Hticks, imd Ptddic Ev(duations: The 
Structure of AcadcTJiic Authoritarianisrn. Madison, Wisconsin: The Teaching As- 
sistant Association, University of Wisconsin, Ui68. 

Douglas Looncy. "Xyhy Crah a Brass Ring?" Xutioncd Ohscrccr 12(29): 
1, 23; July 21, 1973. 

Clara Ludwig. "Tlie Recruitment Riddle and Admissions Today," \It, 
Holyoke College Alumnuc Quurtcthj. Spring HiTo. pp, 3-9, 

"•Arthur W. Combs, "Grading and How I\M)pIc Oo^v." In: 77ir National 
Conference on Cmt/ing Alternatives Workhtutk. Cleveland. Ohio: National Human- 
istic Education Center, 1972. 

»T Sidney B. Simon. "Grading Must Go." Schnd Review 78(3): 307-402; 
May 1970. 
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-S. C.iiulcs aiv siihjfitivc. i^fiicrallv iinsoiiMitifii'. and .si-ldoin related 
tu i-stal)lislu-d cducatiuual ohjcetivcs. \\on- oftfii than not. <;iadi-.s i-stab- 
lisli a nuM-itucrauv tliat rewards conforniity and cunipi.lsivi- coniplianeo, 
antl tli.scou rages iiulivitlualitv and ereativitv."* 

In tlie I96()s when eollejri- stuik-nts ehallengeil the nuiver.sitv 
estahlishnient'.s use of grailes as a eonipetitive weapon, die pass-fail (P/F) 
sNiidioine developed. .Mtliouj^h few colleges moved totallv to the P/F 
.system, many allowed studcMits to ek^ct P/F grades for nonaeadeniie elec- 
tees or otluT eourses ontsiiie the •major. - For the most part. P/F svmhols 
Ijeeame known as the non-traditional graties whieli ea.sod. to a .small 
degree, unnetessaiy acadeiuie eoinpetition. 

Mastery Learning 

Wlien everyone's attention wa.s focused on the arguiiii-nt.s aljoii't 
pas.s-tail (P/F) and eredit/.iio eredit (C/NC)' svsteiii.s, h'ttle attePtion 
was given to the development of a dilFerent approach to leariiing-the 
mastery approaeh-then emanating from the theories of Benjamin Bloom 
Mastery learning allous each stndeiit to proceed at his or her own pace 
with individually selected materials and methods- in order to iiia.stcr the 
content, skills, and tecliiii(n,es which hest satisfv his or her diagno.scJ 
needs and hest prepare him or her to advance to more complex content 
skills, and tecliiii(,ues. In this approach, evaluation becomes a kev process 
involving the use of diagnostic and measurement tools to ideiitifv needs 
and provide liclpful feedhack. The reporting and recording processes are 
considered essential as administrative tools and are not considered as 
integral to learning, 

Wlieii one discn.sses the mastery approach, it is quite easv to difFer- 
ciitiate the various processes and ilefine the functions of each. The 
majority of the favorable comments about iiiastci\ learning center on the 
chLs-sroom performance of and the positive Icarn'ing beliaviors exliibitcd 
l.y students who participate in good iiiastcrv proeranis. Tlic negative 
comments center on the administrative processes of reporting and record- 
ing processes uliicli arc less developed than the otlier a.spects of this 
fledgling approach to learning. 

In the mastery appr()acli, there are three idciitifiahle, but often 
overlapping methods of reporting and recording: the completion ac- 
knowledgment .system, the criterioii-refcreneed system, and the descrip- 
tive system, Facli ol these methods provides- for a specific evaluation 

inc ige"'"'"''' ^^''■'''>' 
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of a student s niastc ;. irm'.ig and each r assesses unique characteristics 
■ ootli po.sitive and neg.itive. 

Completion Acknowledgment System 

The completion acknott lvd.^mcnt .m.stem reports th;it the student 
kis completed the niininu.in requirenients to earn credit fcr a course 
The coniplctiou is reported in one of two Nvavs: (a) course title, pass or 
credit symbol, and number o( credits earned, or (b) couVsc title pass or 
credit symbol, number of credits earned or failure SNmhol, and no credit 
rc-cord. Some schools add variations such as lionors (IlonP), hieh pa^^s 
(HP), and low pass (LP), No attempt is made to compare studenf pcr- 
tormancc or indicate course content. Schools using this sx-stem usually 
make no other major cliangcs in organization, methodology, or content. 

Symbols 

L'J;n"^"'n^^"''^^^^/^^ Credit/\o Credit; Ho„/P/No Record; U/S; 
HP/P/F; Pa.ss/No Record; etc, 

Arguments Pro 

1. The completion acknowledgment system encourages students to 
explore, create, and investigate each subject.'" 

2. Competition is eliminated. Tlie unncce.ssarv an.victv of com- 
pulsive students and the damage to the self-image of less able 'students is 
minimized.-" 

3. Teachers learn to motivate students without reliance on the crude 

U 21 o 



crutch.^' 



4. Students are free i ) decide which courses need the most atten- 
tion. A student may decid. to spend less time OR-^a course that has little 
value for him or her, in order to concentrate his or lier studv on a course 
hav ing a high personal priority.-- 

PublisheSr York: Harper & Row, 

/' L. A,ia:.>s. -Why Tcn-.^I.-rs Say They Fail Pupils." E,h,cati,mol Admin- 
vitratton ami i>iif,arvu!wn, Number 1«; 1932. pp. 59J-600. 

, "Determinants <.f Lovel of Aspiration: Evidence from Everyday 

Lite. Journal of Ahnormal Psyclu)U>gij 44(3) : 303-14; ld49. ' 
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Arguments Contra 

1. The coinpU'tion ncknowlodgniont system is more likelv to hurt 
than to help. Although it roinovcs the negative effect of the normative 
grades, it makes no attempt to correct the normative system's other 
weaknesses.--' 

2. This system provides the least assistance to those college admis- 
sions officers who need to distingvf^^h degrees of ability and achievement. 
Without grades, CPA, RIC, or evaluative descriptions, the admissions 
officer must rely totally on standardized test scores. This procedure is 
unfair to all except the student who tests well. It also hinders scholarship 
and financial aid co?isiderations, which are often based on a RIC test 
score formula.-^ 

3. Most students, indoctrinated by the extrinsic motivations of the 
normative system, are not prepared for an overnight switch to the ex- 
pectations of an intrinsic motivational system. Many students will react 
by working as little as possible for non-nonnative credit.^-*^ 

4. This system does not provide the time or training for teachers 
to give evaluative feedback to the students.-" 

Criterion-Referenced System 

Tlw criterion-referenced system may use either the traditional or 
non-tradilional grading symbols. It differs froni the normative and com- 
pletion acknowledgment s\'steins in that it establishes a clear level of 
proficiency for each competency which the student is expected to master. 
A competency may be an individual skill or a concept in any of the three 
major domains: affective, cognitive, and psychomotor. Criterion- 
ref^?renced'.systems are adaptable to group needs or' individual instruction. 
"Contract" and "performance mastery" .systems arc based on criterion- 
referenced principles. 

Neil Postman. What Is a Good School? Upper Jay, New York: National 
Humanistic Education Center, 1972. 

2-* Neil Po.stman. A Survey: University and Collogc Attitudes and Acceptance 
of High School Pass/Fail Courses. Skokic, Illinois: National Association of College 
Admis.sions Counselors, 1972. 

Mathew Sgan. ^'Letter Grade Achievement in Pass/Fail Courses." Journal 
of Higher Education 41(8): 638-44; November 1970. 

Ceorge Bramer. "Grading and Academic Justice." htiproving College and 
University Teaching; Winter 1970. pp. 63-65. 
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Sijinboh 

A, B, C, D. No lUx'ord; P/NH: C/N^; S/U: etc., plus a listing of com- 
petencies mustered and/or u listinj^ f er a rcqiiin^d for a passing or 
proficienc)' grade 

Arguments Pro 

1. The criterion-referenced system encourages individualized in- 
struction. Tlu? teacher, working within th- framework of clearly defined 
objeeti\'cs, may devise, quite readily, diilerent mc ms to reach each 
objc^ctive. Individual students can work within personalized programs 
of instruction that meet specified learning needs in content, mode, and 
pace.^' 

2. This system removes the unnecessar\- pressu 'c and anxietv of 
competitive grades by creating an atmosphere of c(:v)pcration. Teachers 
become helpers and peers prfU'ide support.-*^ 

3. Each student knows exactly what quantit)* and quality of work 
is expected.-^ 

4. The criterion-referenced svstem focuses on success, not failure.'"^" 

/ 

5. Teachers are held accountable to establish clear objectives, 
develop a methodology that meets a \'ariety of individual needs, and 
establish supportive evaluation tools."*^ 

6. College admissions officers receive specific information about 
the ikills each applicant has mastered and the knowledge he or she 
has. The facts arc clearly delineated without need for' subjective 
interpretation. ^2 

27 The New High School: A School for Our Twies.. New York; Committee on 
Experimentation, High School Division, April 1963. 

-«T. Strong, editor. A Report of the Committee on the Freshman Year at 
California hvititute of Ti:^)uobgy. Unpublished report. Pasadena California; the 
Institute, 1967. 

20 Everett Shostrom. Man the Manipt^.utor. New York; Bantam Books Inc 
19§8. - ' 

30 John Holt. How Children fail. New York; Dell Publishing Company, 1966. 

Leland Bradford. "The Teacher-Learning Tran.saction." Adult Education 
8C3): 135-45; Spring 1958. 

32 Johannes Olson. "Initial E.vperiences of a No-Rank School." Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 56(365): J03-104- September 
1972. ^ 
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Ar^timcnh Contra 

1. Thf dcNTlopnu'iU oi" critn ia. hdun ioral objrctis cs, imlivitlii- 
alizi'd IcMrninir patki^ts. and other nctrssars iustnictiimal tools i.s in the 
tuhint .sta^i^c. OhjtrtiNcs for achieving ads'ancvd skills and cmhracing 
niore complex areas of knou ledge, e.speeiallx at the seeondarv level, are. 
searee. Hardware lor indivitlualized instnietion is priinitis'e and expen- 
sive; suttsvare is more so: and evaluative tools seem to be from the stone 
age. Most seeoudar\ sehools do not j^ossess the fnuds reciuired for 
research, computer technologN . staff development, and in-sers iee tr iinin<r 
which the 5-point (.\, B. C. D, \U) eriterion-rdereneed SNStem dcMnand.s" 
The 2-point system (for example, C/XC) is somewhat easier to estahli.sh.^^-^ 

2. The more detailed eriterion-refereneed s\stems tend to dis'ide 
learning into isolated boxes. Thev ignore* holistic patterns of human 
development, which call for the integration of feeling with knowledge.'* 

3. The criterion-referenced system o\ ernnphasi:^es ([uaiitity, re- 
sponse, performance, and preestabjished norms in contrast to quality, 
self-initiated creati\ity. aesthetics, and discosery. (.Again, this is les.s 
trne the fewer the number of grading levels.) ' ■ 

4. .\fost admissions officers do not ha\e a clear set of adnn'ssions 
criteria wliicli deli'ieate minimum competencies expected of applicants 
at their schools.-''- 

5. .Although the criterion-referenced system is more objective fhan 
the nonnative and the (lescriptive (Valuation systems, it generates more 
inforn)ation than sonic admissions officers, pressured b\- tinK\ will l)e able 
to process iairl\-.-'' 

6. Without RIC: and C;PA. finnnefal help mas be jeopardized. (Sec 
completion acknowledgment. ) 

•tnkMij:unin Hlooni. ••I.i.;irnin<; forMastc-rv." Kvalmiiion Comment of the 
UwvtTsity of California at I.os .Ani^dcs. CV.iter for the .Stwdv of Iv.aliiation of 
Instriidional lVoi;rains. \*o]umr I; Mav 

■^^Cad Holders, freedom To Leant. C:(>hunl)iis. Oliio: Charles l', Merrill Pub- 
lishing Conipanv, 1969. 

'^'^jolm Holt. Ihnc Children Learn, Now York: Dell Publisliinir Conipanv 
196/. o 1 . . 

■) . 

■■'♦' C. V. R. ffalsev. "Conuucnts nii \-«jw Transcript Patterns/* HuUetin of the 
i\ati(mal Assoeiation of Seeotidanj School Principals 56(365): 138-31; September 
1972. * 

' E. E. Oliver. "The Xevv (;iiiilelincs.*' Bulletin of the Sational Association 

of hee(mdnrtj School Vrincipid.s 56(365): 83-88: September 1972. 
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Descriptive Evaluation System 

The (Icsxriptivr evaluation yj.tcm (k-tnils in u-ritlcn (onu tlic extent 
to u'h.ch the eontcnt. skills, ancl/,,,- teclnmiues of c-aeh learning experience 
liave been nnstcTed in the context of the students devebpnu nt as a 
person. ' - ' 

.\one-u.ses written te acher evaluations and/or student sc^lf-c-valuation 
Ari^utncut\ Pro 

I. The descriptive s>steni connnunieates the whole picture and 
"ot .so atecl kenning blocks. This allows an adn.i.ssion.s officer to iudnc 
capal,.ht.es. personalitv, and accon.plislnncnt on the basi.s of detailed 
mtonnation that cavatc's an integrated and highlv personalizc'd picture of 
tlu; appheant. '" ' 

" 2. The descriptive .system allows for niaxiniuni fle.xibilitv for n<ect- 
■ng n.d.vidual needs in a vc-rv personalized n.anner. It is usuallv coupled 
w,th a whole definition of learning which encourages creativitv; prohlcn, 
solvnig, personal growth, and the integration of knowledge with fcclini; 
Leannng, m this .sen.se. begins with content and skills which are personally 
meanmgful to the student and which reinforce a positive and realistic 
selt-nnagc based on success.'"' 

3. A dcscripiivc .svstc-n. focuses the student's attention on the 
processes bv which he or she learns. "I'rocess" rc-cvives equal ranking 
w.tl, content and with 'product." Includc-d in the process of Icarning- 
.ow-to-leani arc k-arnint (.ow-to-cvaluatc^, le.rning-how-to-set-goals and 

lcarning-how-to-plan-u.sc-of-resourcc.s."' 

4. Teachers and studc-nts must work closclv together to prepare 
good cvaK,afo„.s, Cooperation places equar responsibilitv c,n .siudents 
and tc-achcrs to build a climate of support, trust, and mutual respect.^' 

■"'^ Report on AltcnuUicc School V>m>.« ,-,>rv. A^uh.r.t, .Mas.achu.sctts: National 
Altoriiiitive Scliool.s I'rogram, Jai.iMrv 1973. iN.uiim.ii 

^'MVilluu,. I'urkc.y. Sclf-Couccpt ami Sc...,ol Achw.emcnt. E u'lcwood Clilfs 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. ^ 'yc^ooo eini.s, 

•<» Louise Bennan. Xcw Prinritics m the Curriculum Columbus ni,m. 
Cliarles E. Merrill Publishing tonipany, 1968. C olumbus, Oluo: 

/• n J'''''chcr, and Lcurn.ry. The Interactive Process in Educa- 

tion. Boston: Allyn anc'. Bacon, Inc., 1969. 
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Arguments Contra 

1. Descriptive evaluations are too loui^ and too complicated for 
sonic tinic-bcleagucrcd atlniissions officers to rcad.^- 

2. An admissions officer is not concerned about personality. He 
needs to know if an individual can do college work.^'* ^ 

,3, Descriptive c\'aluations sometimes tend to become subjective 
interpretations of achievement, usually described in vague generalities 
such as good, excellent, or fair.^^ Descriptive evaluations require skilled 
writers with the time and training to do the task in a manner fair to the 
student,*'' . 

■ y 

4. Descriptive evaluations do not make or provide for comparisons 
by admissions officers.*'' 

5. Descriptive e\'aluations could be a potent weapon against a 
studcmt whom the teacher disliked. '" 

6. Without HIC or CPA, financial assistance may be jeopardized.'*'^ 

Alfred Gorman. Quoted in; Cuidiug nud Reporting: Current Trends in 
Sr/ioo/ Polirivs 6 /Vo^Tf/mv. Arlington, Virginia: National School Public Relations 
A.ssociation, 1972. 

Alfn-tl (lonuan, "Ciratiinj;/K\'aluation." In: Memo to FtWidtij. Ann Arbor, 
Micliigan: Univrr.sity of Michigan, October 1971. 

C. Pascal. Alternatives to Traditional Grading Procedures. Unpublished 
ni.iuustri[>t. Montreal, Province of yiu'l)cc, Canada: McGill L^niver.sity, 1969. 

Karlins et al. "Acatlcniic Attitudes and Ferforniance Functions of DifFer- 
<'ntial Crading Systems: An Evaluation of Princeton's V/F System." The Journal of 
Exfurimcntal Education 37(3): 38-50; 1909. 

Allan CUattliorn. Alternative Schools Project: Some Thouf^hts an Evaluation 
or \Vaddid'l-G(i? Upper Jay, New York: National Humanistic Education Center, 
1972. 

Howard Kirsclienhaum, .Sidney H, Simon, and Rodney W. Napier. \V«(/- 
Ja-Get? The Grading Gantr in American Education, New "^'ork: Hart Poblisliing 
Company, Inc., 1971. 

Joseph Viinder Zanden. "One District's EfTor's To Remove Hank in Class." 
. Bulletin of the Xational Association of Secondary School Principals 56(365): 89-95; 
Septernln'r 1972. 



Part III 

Some Alternatives 
That Work 



There may be no more (lifficiiU reform task than intro- 
ducing a non-gi'ade report ssstcm into schools. Ever> onc w ants it, but 
few initiate it! In this section are articles which describe innovative 
alternatives that: (a) have worked; (b) have been accepted; and (c) 
have lasted. They range from a contract svstem for college students to a 
computerized criterion-referenced system for levels through 8. 
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A Computerized Alternative To Grading 



Keith V. Burba 



Something was wrong. Comnumication between 
comnuinity and school desperately needed revamping. 

The need to estabh.sh better connnunieation pattcnis beeanie ap- 
parent at a human rehitions conference involving teachers and admin- 
istrators in the Beceher School District, Flint, Michigan. 

Teachers and principals from three particular schools in the district 
decided to take action on these needs. All three schools decided that a 
new sys'tem of reporting from school to parents was in order. Thi.s was a 
big step from the traditional A, H, C, D, E that had been uniformly used 
throughout the district. One of the schools, Marrow Elementary, planned 
an additional change: an individualized instruction organization for ever)' 
grade level in the K-6 building. 

Analyzing Substance of Reports 

Teachers began to meet informally to discuss which method of 
reporting they preferred. Also, teachers began compiling lists of skills, 
concepts, and attitudes they wanted to share with parents. At this point, 
parents from the community were asked what types of information they 
would like to have from the scrhool 

From this informal .netting, a reporting committee emerged com- 
prised of teachers from each grade level (K-6), parents, and admin- 
istrators. 

Each area of the curriculum wa.s considered in depth. ReporJ ng on 
student conduct and attitudes was of particular concern to the com- 

&4 
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mittcr, altlu.ugl, grades in conduit .sccau-d iirdcvant a>ul r.inhi.ruons; 
riu- gf.,„i, felt that parents sl.onld he i>,f„nned about the beluvior 
patterns uf their dnkh-eu. as NVell as their aead.-n>ic- progress. Attitudes 
and values u hieh students exhii,it toward school in gc-neral, and toward 
pup,l-tc,,c-her and peer relationships uere seen as being dirc-etK related 
to the k-arniug process. It was felt that nu-aningful diaiogue in 'this area 
fould cncowrngc better .school-eonmuniity relations. 

Describing Teacher Comments 

Af ter the attitude and conduct arc-a was studi( d. ead, of the subject 
areas was considered. All skills and concepts taught at .-ach grade Ic'ncI 
in all of the academic disciphnes were on.pik-d. As one can imagine 
the connnittee had many pages of connnents. 

For each skill or concept taught, the i or.nuittc-e felt there ucro four 
vvaNS to report student progress to parents. Connnents nn-gh^ be den-rip- 
tive. prc'scnptive. positiNe. or uegatiNC as illustrated hv tin inllowim. 
examples. 

Descriptive 

• Understands the concepts of left and right 

• I^rints own name 

Prescriptive 

• .Veeds more work in adding two-digit numbers 

• .Needs to be euconraged to read lor pleasure 
Positive 

• .Able to reeogni/.e a \crb 

• Shr)ws an interest in nature 
Ne<s,atice 

• j.acks self-control 

• .\ot reading up to grade le\ el irallv 

Choosing a New iVIethod of Reporting 

After they had determined specific tNpes of information that thcN 

vvante.l to n.se ni c-onnuunicatiug to parents, the eo .ittee n.embers then 

luul to (leN elop a method t.) report this inf.)ruK.tiou n>o.,t efficieutK . Son..- 
of the rep.)rting alternatives studied uvre: (a) handuritten .-valuations 
rom teaeher to parent; (b) eheck lists; (e) modified lumduritten eheek 
lists: and (d) use of ;i eouiputer. 

The strengths and u caknesses of the first thre.- reporting alterna- 
tives n.ent.oned aboNe were studied and those methods di.scar'dc-d. The 
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coininittcc thon (Uridcd to cwplorc the* possibility of a tompiitfrizt'd 
reporting sNStfin. 

Siiicr child act (/ i.ii mi; ..lul high school reporting for Bccchor 
schools were aliciuly Ir i> il<-ci computer ( through the Genesee County 
Interinediate School Di>- i.'^ , experienced personnel were asked if they 
could help dcs elop a computerized narrati\o reporting s\ stein. Billic D. 
White, director of data processing, developed a program to produce the 
desired reporting meclianisin: narrative statements in paragraph form. 

Since the computer's total capacity was 9,999 comments, over 1,000 
narrative possibilities e.xistetl for each of the nine educational parameters 
(listed in categories below) ou which teachers would l)e reporting. 

Km Attitude and Conduct 6000 Health 

2000 lAinguage Arts 7(X)() Physical Echicathn 

3(X)0 Math 8000 Art 

4000 Sncial Studies 90(H) Music 

5000 Science 

Narratis'c statements were grouped within eacli of these nine cate- 
gories to form the narrati\'e catalogue: each statement was assigned a 
lour-digit identification number from the numbers available to its cate- 
gory, .\11 narrative statements had to be limited to 72 characters. The 
final catalogue, which included over 1,100 conunentSv representetl less 
than one-tenth of the capacity of the total coinpiitcr s\stein. 

Using Computerized Reporting 

At the entl of a marking period, teachers now receive a catalogue of 
iiarrati\es (as descrihetl above) and a student worksheet for each pupil. 
On the worksheet is the student's name, teacher's name, date, and cate- 
gories beginning with 1000 Attitude and Conduct and going through 
90fX; Music. After each of the nine categories are 15 blanks. The teacher 
can choose up to 15 com m cuts for anv one of the categories. In total, the 
teacher can iis(.' 56 comments to describe the progress of the student 
during the marking period. In short, the teacher writes in the appro- 
priate four-digit numbers, and the computer prints out the corresponding 
statements. It takes data processing one week tt) kespimch the numbers 
assignetl to the narratives and to run the cards through the computer. 

The (lescripti\"e narrati\'e report for each student comes back from 
data processing in paragraph form, sectioned into tlie nine major 
categ^ ries. The school receives three copies of each report. Clopies go 
to teacher and parents, and are put with ciimnlati\ e records. 

Also, a usage report is supplied which tells how man\' limes each 
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comiiRMit was usi'd lor a markinjr ptMiod. This has hvvu hflpful in 
tlrtiTinining which narratives arc not needed. Also, the usage ri«port 
gives SDHie in.si«/»*t into what is being tanght in the classroom. The 
system can he np-tlatetl iMch marking pericui. 

Cost lor the program is S.2() per child piM' marking piM'ioil, or ^;.8() 
per chiltl per \ear. 

Advantages of New System 

In an effort to close thi* eonnnnnication gap in changing to a new 
reporting ssstiMn, thi« stalF ielt it important to lonthict parent-ti\icher 
conliMeiices. I'he first confi iiMices seemctl so well rcceivetl that teachers 
decitli'd to nse this method twice each \ ear. 

FoMowing are some of thi* specific advantages and strengths of 
thi* narrativi' reporting s\ stiMn. 

1. Effective i'tilizatiou of Coiuimteriz^itinn The ilata processing 
.systi'Mi tlevelopetl tends to produce a more - oinprehensive narrativt* 
rep{)rt because of the computer's storage capacit\ of 0,999 connnents. 
'Ihis helps the teacher to avoitl using generalizing ch'cfies or educational 
jiirgOM concerning the student's behavior antl achiewnuMit. Also, since 
the printout is organized in paragraph form, the parent can more easilv 
miderstand what the teacher is conunnnicating. 

2. Flcxihilitij of Sijstnti: Narratives can be atlded to or deleted 
from the system at any time. Because of its capacity, the s\stem can be 
changed by meri-ly assigning a new narrative to an availai)Ie fonr-digit 
number within a given category. Also, the total usage report (e.\plaiuetl 
earh'er ) can be usetl as a yartlstick U) make the .system more efficient. 
If a narrative is n{)t bi'iug usetl b\ the stall, it may easilv be tfeleted. 

3. More Realistic Than Grades: I^ach narrative rehites directl\' to 
some skill, concept, or attitiule c{)ntrihuting tn the teaching-learning act 
during a reporting period. In other words! rather than ass?gn a student 
a grade of C in Latv^uaf^e Arts, the t(^acher can share witli the parents 
the specific skills their chikl was exposccl to tluring the evaluation period 
which be or slu* tlitl or diti not tlewlop. In adtlition to this information, 
the teacher can suggest the skills in which the* student needs further work. 

4. More Thorough Evaluation: T\\v system tlemands that the teacher 
make a more thorough cuundatiw evaluation of the student. Instead of 
recording men* grades in tlu* traditional gratle book, teachers must keep 
track of a .<«futlent's progress in each skill ur concept to which he or she 
has been exposed tluring a marking period. Also, the teacher is sparctl the 
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Computerized Narrative Reporting System 
Beecher School District, Flint, Michigan 
From the Narrative Comment Catalog---Category: 5000 Science 
Number Teacher Comment 

5856 Needs Further Work Identifying Three-Dimenrional Objects 
5861 Understands Addition ot One-Dioit Numerals 
5866 Needs Further Work Understanding the Addition of 

One-Digit Numerair 
5871 Can Identify Angles 
5876 Needs Further Work Identifying Angles 
5881 Can Identify Short Periods of Time 
5836 Needs Further Work in Identifying Short Periods of Time 
5891 Can Identify the Arc.i of Figures 
5896 Nc-eds Further Work in Idenlifving the Are i of Figures 
5901 Can Identify the Color. Shape, and Size of Objects 
5906 Needs Further Work in Identifying the Color. Shape, and 

Size of Objects 
591 1 Can Identify Physical Changes in an Object 
5916 Needs Further Work in Identifying Physical Changes in an Object 
5921 Can Identify Objects by Weight 
5926 Needs Further Work in Idennfying Obje( ts by Weight 
5931 Can identify Changes in a Plant 
5936 Needs Further Work identifying Changes in a Plant 
5941 Can Identify the Increase in S'ze of Seeds Soaked in Water 
5946 Needs Work Identifying ihe Increase in S:^ ) of Seeds 

Scaked in Water 
5951 Has Successfully Completed a Reptile Unit 
5953 Has Successfully Complete ^^i^'i iJnit 
5955 Has Successfully Complet ; ■ Jnit 

50d7 Has Successfully Complete ^ ■ , ; :t U.iit 
5959 Has Not Successfully Comi .ntile Unit 

5961 Has Not Successfully '^.v- , . : a ^ J Unit 
5063 Has Not Succesofullv ' ; mmal Unit 
5965 Has Not Successfiiliy C ■ \. isect Unit 

5967 Is Able To Name and 1^ , ■ ^o\c Machines 
5969 N»\':?ds More Study To ' ; //) i... ; ' - and Identify 

6 Simple Machine 
5971 Does No( Know the ^ Si ' W ■ les 
5973 Undorsta ds the TerfTi F 

5975 Needs More Study To B( ■ ?o Understand the Word Fric: -.n 
5977 Does Not Understand the "K. 'm Fncli. n 
5979 Knows Te ms Related lo Sji 4 Sim^ e Machmc, e.g.. 
ForCL ■Res'i;:(ance 
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tasks of dctidiiM' \\li;it (•()ii';niiif,.c . , . i ,■ . 

ta-.->:. Tlu-s.. i.u l.ul.. tl... ..(r.-cliv , ' ■ , ? " 

tl.<- svslnns fl.-vil.ilitv r ' ' "'P'-^'™""'- "'"plc-.l with 

.sil.iiniri.. p:;:;:,:'''' ' 
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A Contract Method of Evaluation 

Arthur W. Combs 



TME method of gradini; now usfd in my teaching i.s the* 
prochift of 15 Ncars of trial untl terror. It is tlu* bfst nifthod 1 luivc fonnd 
to diitf for nifcting tlu* following essential criteria: 

A desirable grading system shonld: 

• Meet.eollege and nniversity .standards of effort, performance, and 
exeellenee; 

• Evaluate the student on his or her personal performance rather 
than in competition with his or her fellow students; 

• Permit students to work for whatever goal they tlesire to shoot for; 

• Pn)\'itle the hroadt\st possi >le field of choice for each .student; 

• Challenge students to .stretcli themselves to their utmost; 

• Eliminate as much as possible all sources of cxtenially iuiposed 
threat; 

• Involve the student actively in planning for personal learning and 
placing the responsibility for this learning directly and unequivocally on 
th.e student s own shoulders; 

• Free the student as much as possible trom the necessity of pleas- 
ing the instructor; 

• Provide maximuui ilexibility lo meet changing conditions. 

To meet these. criteria my current practice is to enter into a contract 
with each student for the grade he or she would like to'achievc. Each 
student writes a contract with the instruclor indicating in great detail: 
(a) tlic grade he or she would like to have; (b) what he or she proposes 
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to do to at'liicvc it; and (c) liow \\r or slu* proposes to doiiionslratc that 
he* or she has achieved it. Ouvr tliis contract lias l)ccn signed bv the stu- 
ileiit and instrnctor. the student is. tliereaiter. Iree to nio\-e in aii\* \va\' 
desin*d to complete the contract. When tlie contract has I)een completed 
"in letter and in sj)irit" the student's t^i'ade is antoniatic. 

Beginning the Negotiations 

At the second nicetini^ nl the class the j)hilosoph\ and proceihires 
lor tliis method ol evahiation are carelnlU- e\plainr*d. StmhMits are i^iven 
two hhuik iDiitracts on w hich to file proposals in dnplicate, and a deadline 
(late (nsnalK onedourth 'to one-third oi the \\ a\ throni^h the semester) 
is set at w hich time all contracts nmst be in and appro\ed. The student 
is told that in proposin^^ the contract tv/i> thin^is need to be taken into 
consideration: (a) what die ^tnihnt wunld like to do. and (b) what tin* 
uniM-rsity Ir.s a riL;!it to expect ol a j)erson workin'^ for that grade. 

Next, the itistrnctor diseiisses \\\[]\ the stndent: (a) the general 
critiMia lor grades in the c(jllege. and (b) the specific wa\s in which 
these criteria may h' n>et in this j)articn!ar class. While these criteria, of 
com'se. diiler f rom class to elass, they bill gencralK within this iVaniework: 
lM)r a grade of ( tlic college re(]nires satisbictor\- completion of the 
basic re(jniren>cnts of the course. M\' re(|nir{'nients are spelled out in 
detail lor a pai anlar course including snrh things as ;'ttendance at all 
class meetings. re(juire(l and optional reatlings. and other specifics whicli 
I intend to re((uire of all students thronghont the semester. These latter 
might be written reports, projects. obser\ati.)ns. participation in research, 
ami additional assignments. 

I'or a graih* ot H. (he college r(^{juires c{)mpletion of all of the 
basic re(|uire!ne!ils lor tl.i' eonrsc. plus an additi{)ual program of stud\' 
abo\-e and beyond that generalK expected of all students. This is inter- 
preted lor my classes to mean that ' student ma\ propose: (a) sonic 
special area ot intensive study, or (b) a research )r action project of 
merit. 

I'or a grade oi A. the college reipiires satisbc. tor\ eonij^letion of the 
rc( juirements b)r (! and M le\els. pins the consistent demonstration of a 
high le\-el ol scholarship, interest, and excellence in the subject matter of 
the com*st\ lM)r my classes this is interpreted to mean that students 
working lor an .A must satisfactorily complete woik at the H and C) levels 
and take a stilf e.ssay examination. The contract blank proxides .space 
for students to write sidcdn -side both w hat is projoosed for a j^articnlar 
grade and how they propose to demoirstrate c()ni|)letiou of that proposal. 
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Contracts must be written out in great detail; indicating precisely 
what is to he done and how. at every step of the wav. Care Vs^' taken to 
assure that a student gives a good deal of thought to' the contract at the 
tinu« it is filed to make certain that no misunderstanding occurs at the 
cm] of the semester, when the decision must he made\il)ont whether 
the contract has been fulfilled. 

A long period h)r phnmiug contracts is purposelv allocated to 
provide students with enough tin.e to: (a) get a feel for the course and. 
(b) make preliminary explorations of problems thev might like to tackle 
iu special studv or special projects. A.s .soon as a .student has made out 
the contract, it is submitted in duplicate to the m. tructor. who nuiv 
.suggest additions; deletions, or modifications of one sort oi another during 
a discussion period. Onee the contract has been signed bv the instructor, 
there are uo examinations in the course except' the (ine selected bv 
students workinir for .\ grades. 

During the .sc^nesti r. if it becomes necessary for students to make a 
change in their contracts, they may do so by re(juesting renegotiation 
alter which appropriate modifications will be inade. There is one excep- 
tion to this: Contracts may be modified at the .same level or a lesser level 
l)ut a student, once having decided to work for a particular grade, may 
not decide to work for a higlier one. After all. a student whols going to 
work for a superior grade must begin this process at the verv'^start of 
tlie semester. * ■ 

The method of demonstration by which the student will show com- 
pletion of the contract is the studenVs choice. Students mav put on a 
demonstration for the cla.ss. write a paper, run an experiment, do a tape 
recording, keep a log ' of personal experiences, or whatever seems 
appropriate. 

If a student does not complete the grade contracted for. then the 
grade automatically dr:)ps to the highest previous level satisfactorily 
completed. Thus, a person who contracted for an A grade but decided n(it 
to take the final examination W(>uld aulomaticallv receive i b grade if 
all the work is complete at that level. Similarlv.'a student working for 
a C grade, who "fudged" on the basic re(|nirements of the eour.se, would 
move back to a D grade or evon to an 1*^ grade depending upon the degree 
of dereliction. ' '"^ 



Students React Favorably 

While this .system of evaluation is by no nie:wrs perfect, it has 
proven far more .satisfactory than the traditional mediods of gradinir 
and evaluation I formerly used. Students are .sometimes upset l)y the 
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proivtlmv at first and may ol)j,.tt to liavii.a so nuidi n-s|K)nsil)ilitv 
platvd upon tlu'iii. Tlu-sc ol)jVctioiis. Iioucvcr. iprn klv dissipate as tin- 
student dison .Ms a l.rand nrw inv.lon, wlii. li .Avn ponnits di.sa-nvniont 
witii tiir instructor with iu.puuitv. Kxpcricucr l,as sliouu that'studcnts 
ivad hir nioro uudrr this sNstcu.. uork uindi liardcr. and show far more 
on-n.ahtN . spoutaunty. and nvativitN . Th.' rospouso oi tho stiidonts has 
mostlN Ihvu rutluisiasticallN laNorahlr. l-n,u, tlu- instructors Ni.-w it 

has proNvn rn,inrntly satislaetorN . Th,. t.ri. ur is not loolpn.of how- 

cvrr and oixasionallv a student niisnsrs priNilc^os. Mnt as „no ol' n,v 
studonts rxprossod it. "1 .uoss von know tliat soniotinu-s stn<l,M,ts take 
at h'anta.;,. o| y„ur -rachnu sNstou.-hut thru. I .^ucss tlio u\d sN stoni took 
advautam- o! the stn lent!" 
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A Case Study: Performance Evaluation 
at Concord Senior High School 



William J.Badey'^' 

TilE PROPER EVALUATION of stndcMit progress is obvi- 
oiisl}' one of the most important activities of schools; yet traditionally, 
c\-aliiati()n procedures have been perhaps the most abused of all prac- 
tices in ttie scjiools. 

There are many wayr? in which schools provide an atmosphere of 
failing, but the traditional system of arbitrarily placing students in Ouc 
of five categories (A, \\ C, D, F) is the most damaging of all. The most 
injurious category-, that of failure (D or F), as; ^* the student to place 
himself or herself in the hands of the teacher for rewards based not on 
what he or she learned, but on whether others learned more. If we 
translate letter giades into traditional niunerical standards, we can have 
one student attaining 69 and failing, while another attains 70 and passes, 
with no allowancx\s being made for time differentials in learning. There 
are only two grades (A oi B) about which students feel good or feel any 
sense ot* worth. 

It is a punitive system indeed which categorizes participants so that 
enly the few are sueeesslul. In addition, studies have shown that there 
are many discrepancies, inaccuracies,. and biases present in the dt^eision- 
making process of assigning students one of the normal five grades.* 
This is due to the generally vague criteria involved in grading-criteria 
which vary in types of components and in the relative weight given to 

** A former principui tiescrilios i^raclinix rrftinn ii.it. .lU'd during liis adiPin- 
islrali<)n. 

' Ilouard Kirsrhcnhiiiiin, .Sidnry H. .Simon, and Hodncy W. Napic W-acUja- 
Get? The Cradino Came in Anivrium Kduaition. Svw Vork: Ifart Piihlisliing Coiii- 
pany. Inc., 1971. , 
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discipline, attitmlf. skills. attcMulaiicv. sul)jt ct iiiattcM* compcttMHA . and 
other factors. 

Failure* is stnicturfd into llu' .\nKM-it';ui* systcMu of public tMliication. 
LostTs art> fssiMitial to tlu* sutccss of the \vimu*rs. lloncord High School 
in .U'ilniingtun, Dflawart*. w as dt'tcnnincd to tliiuit^t' that structnn-. 

Present System: Conflict and Frustration 

The present i^radinij; situation is partially a result of an inherent 
soeiol()t;ieal conlhct l)et-,\"een two \ ie\vs. On the one hand, society lias 
historically presented edncation-beyoiitl-the-niininial as something for 
the select few. On the other hand, modern societ\ now contends that 
advanced forms of education must he made available for all. School 
learnini^ has become necessary for the many. The economic potential of 
this nation offers possibilities unlinnted to those with the proper educa- 
tion, career clioiee, and job perfon uice .skills. There is no Ioniser a need 
to disconrat^t^a certain facti{)u of t'he society from fnriiiering its education 
and training because of poor grades. IIo\\t'\er. nnich of our prtwnt 
educational system is doing just tiiat because of the frustration facing the 
majority of voung students. 

Part ol this Irnstration is due to tlie traditional n(Min-based grading 
system in which only one-third of the students are successful (A and H 
students). The source of this conflict educationalK' is the normal curve. 
I^enjamiu Bloom speaks to the point beautifulb-. 

We h;ive fnr so long used the uonuiil cimac in gradiiu^ students that we 
have eouie to hclicvr in it, , . . There is nnthiuir sacred ahont the normal curve. 
It is the di.strihntioii uiost iippropriatc to rhanee aud raiulom aetivit\'- Kdnea- 
tiou is a purposeful aeti^ ity and we seek to haNt- the studouts leani what we 
haM' to teach. It we arc c(fceti\f in our instruttiou. the distrii)utiou of afhii*\e- 
Mieut should lu' \-orv difltTent froui tlir nonnal cur\-e, lu faet. we mav vwn 
insist \Um ou!- ( viiii.'atit>n efh)rts has-e -mi unsuecessful in the extent to Which 
our thsl:'w)r,ii./n of achies-emcnt ap|^ro\unati's the Morniai distrilnitioii.- 

^'^>:lrg(» ulmission practices can adjust to whatever svstem the 
set.'>ndary iiools offer if there is sufficient inh>rmati()n available about 
stnch'ius. 

It is significant tliat a sur\'ey eonduetecl bv Purdue Universits' 

- B'-Mjiiinin S. Hiodiii. "Learning; for Mastfr\ .*' Enihmtion Catinticnt of the 
Uui\rrsi(y of California at l.os Aii'^flcs. Cfutrr for llir Stmix of Kvaiiiation of 
Iiistriictiona! I'ro^rains. N'olnnu' 1; Mav l^fiS, 

•'•A. C. Kriirli. Ili'Ji Sr/if»o/.s hi }')7(): A Studij nf tin- SritdrrJ-^cluhyi Rt'laium- 
ship. West l.af,i\ cttf. Imliana: i'unhir Inis^rsitv Mcusuri-incnt aiul Hcscan-h 
Center, im). 
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n'Viiilcd that 40 pcMciit of liigh .school stiulcMits round thrir schools 
* rcpr(\ssi\ ('*' ;iiul considcicil (Hhu-atiou an ''assctnbK- line pioocss." It is 
also si^iiifiraut that ojir nation laces nian\- soc-ial problems such as 
increases in nuMital illness, nneniphn nient, divorce rate, drni^ abuse, 
violeuv. ami «^en<M-al social aiul political instahilitx . \Vc must provide 
tor schools in which our Future citiziuis can develop positive mental atti- 
tudes, hii^h scll-eoneepts. and a sense ol' socatioual direction, and in 
which they lau establi.b a snecess pattern throui^'h a reasonable use oF 
their eapacities. If \\c cannot do that, we will do little to solve the 
major problems ol' the nation. 

II we want sehools to be sii^nificantlx i;ettcr. then thcv nurst be 
sii;nifieantl\ dilb-rcnt. A cliani^e in the c\'aluatio'n s\stem is hnuj; overdue. 
Concnrd lli^h Sihool tried to make this chanjj;^ during the time that I 
was principal. 

A Partial Solution 

it sc hools are to develop their own philosoplu , tlien their e\ ablation 
s\stem nurst enhai - r diat philosophy. ' The new .system lor Cloncord 
plaeed emphasis oii !lic indi\ idual learner, dc-emphasi/.ed time as a 
limitation to IciU'mno;, and stnvs.sed the injpc)rtance cjF precise* c)l)jectives 
in dealiui^ with specific criteria used in evaluation, 

1'he .m'w SNsteni was designed to increase the acc()untabilit\- and 
ndiabilitv ol our edmational I'udeavors. This was possible through 
inc reasetl objectis ity in e\ aluatincr student progress; improwd diagnostic 
competency-procedures i ffecteil upon student enti'v into a course; estab- 
lished behavioral and criterion-based objectives for each course; measured 
obser\ahh> perlorinaiucs and- a^ tual growtli; and impn)vcd tcnichinir 
methods, which allowed for individualized and continuous progress 
h\u-ning. Then* were two major parts of the Concord evaluation process: 
(a) tormativc, and (b) snmmalivc. 

Formative Evaluation 

Vivst. an interim progre.ss reporting procedure dealing with forma- 
tin- e\alnations was adopted. Frecjucnt formative evaluation tests ami 
other appraisals purviiK'tl an indication (^f the pace aiu' motivation of 
ihv stuili'uts. Tlu^y ..'so intlicated if the student were -making the neces- 
sary effort at the appropri-atc^ time. The appropriate use of tliesc cvahta- 
.tions hr]prd to i^nsnri^ that each set of. Ie;irning- tasks was sufficientlv 
learned before sub.se(|n(>nt learning tasks were started. .\ check was- made 
every nine weeks or less and the results were forwarded to parents. 
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'■:.uli tlfpaitii.uMit was responsible' lor dcvclopiii^^ its own lorinativr 
r.-iliMlioii.s ami the mrrssary lonn.s. Tlu ^ evaluation lorni.s utiliml the 
^nnii..iti\v eotlini; sv.steni .syinlxiis lor report eard usa^e and ineliuled a 
^ or two-pai^e .supplementary proirre.s.s report, which Have ; specifie 
reeording of .subject matter learned, student attit -de. and\)ther inlorma- 
tion pertinent to the uni()Meness of tik iiulivithial course*. 

Summative Evaluation 

The other part ol tlie evaluation .svstem involved the fin:M recordiui; 
ol acliieveinent referred to as tlie .sunuuative evaluation. The summative 
c'valuation was a sumiuary ol the work lor the entire course, a recording 
of student achievement level that includetl a codiiii; .system lor colleire 
transcripts, aiul geiUMal pertinent comments repnliu'i^ the individual 
stadent, along with recommendations Tor luhire work in the areas noted. 
(See examples on following pages.) 

The summative evaluation was tlesignetl to award cretlit for achieve- 
uient on two levels, plus an additional ;iceonr)lishment/serviee eategorv 
that was highly selective. The basic aciiievemc'it ievrl, ealled "snfrieirnt,'" 
denoted that the stntlent had achieved or aetimred die n(«ee.ssar\ .skills, 
concepts, or attitntles that met course standards. This sufFiciencx h'vel wa.s 
available to and attainable by all .students in Concortl Herb Sch(;o] given 
proper placement and normal time allotments, althvMigh .some \)ok 
longer than others to achieve sufficieiiev. 

Ilie "proficient" level signified a demonstration ot unusual interest, 
motivation, skills, knowledge, or advanced concepts. It was available to 
and attainable by 90 percent of the stntlents at C:oneord given: fa) the 
appropriate mode of instnieticm (materials and teacher), "(b ) unliinitc«d 
time, and (c) acle(iuate motivation. Since manv students were not 
able to hurdle thc-se givens, the proficiency ievel was somewhat 
discriminating. 

The third catc'gory was an arrangement starting alter or along with 
tl)e proficiency achievement level, but recjuiring additionallv that the 
studcMit entcT into a contract to be of .service* to the discipline. This 
"mastcT status" was hmited to one course per student per vear. I'AampIes 
ot po.ssib!e mastcT service included: (a) acting as student aide to a teacher: 
(h) a.ssisting in a laboratory: (c) tutoring; (d) resc«arching .special 
projc^cts; (c) writing IcMniiug packcts/prodilcing audio-visual aids; and 
(f) cMigaging ill certain kinds o! individual stud v. 

It v-is important to consider all tlirec^ achievement levels in the* light 
of a transition from a ,system involving student compari.sons. toward an 
achievement system in which the student competed against the course*. 
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Performance Evaluation— Concord High School ^ 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Analysis of major literary elements (Huck Finn)— P/iase /// 

Cnaradcr Qbjccuvc: The student wiH nnalyze in depth the characters of Huck, 
Jim, md Tom — desirjru^itino their dis*inctivc qualities. Iheir similarities! 
p.nd their differer^ces. 

(1) Tht^ student wil! write one paragraph each, suppomnci a 'major trait of 

Huck and Jim fa total of two paranraphs^. 

(2) The student will write one paraoraph of comparison/contrast supporting 

a point of similaniy or diJferencc between Huck and Tom; and 

(3) The studeni will wn:-. a muhi-paragra:ih paper Iracinc) the stages in the 

developiTient of Huck s character.. 

Criteria: 

Pro:;ciency-~vai!d and int:iar:!tful hypothesi3 supported bv ample and well 
chosen evidence. 

Su-!iciency— valid nypothesis supported by scafit and/or poorly chosen evi- 
dence. 

No Credit --invalid ny pot lies is and/ or msufiiciont support, 

S' Or: .u:^i!vc. The studen* will analyze liic s'jniiica.nce ci settinq, includ- 
ing larger areas and d'^'ails within dt.^scnptio^'s. . " \^ 

Task: ' 

(1) Given a passage, the student will list si.^-;/i";c :. .' details and, ■ in one\ 

sentence, state iheir significance; and \ 

(2) The student will w ae m class one paragraph develcpeo by comparison/ \ 

c^)^tr,ast stating the signif cance of (he shore and the river. He or she \ 
will use least three speci^'c episodes tn cactt setting to support his 
OT' rier pro^ition ^' 

Criteria: Passage . \ 

Proiicicncy: 9 to 10 well chosen and supported details. ^ 
Sufficiency 6 to 8 wei, cfiosen and supported details. 
No Credit: 0 to 5. 

C^■^^^^a.• Pararjraph 

Proficiency: Clear bas's for contrast and full use of supporting episodes. 

Suf! ciency: Clear basis for contrast but wr-akor support. 

No Credit: Lack of basis for contrast and/or failure to provide sufficient 
support. 
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Performance Evaluation— Concord High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Chemistry/ Physics — Interim Report 



Student Date 

Levels of S''jden( Operation 



Studeni Progress 
Student is working at level. 

1. Co;rTU.:)ic:i::or-i 



Bns:,: f^n-r.-rTi (Ml 

Lab reports: No. complete 

Por>r 

Work Habits 
Attitude 

Utilization of time 

Teacher comments: 

Parent cor:iments aro invited on 
reverse side of report. 



No. incomplete 
Fair Good 



Pareni Signature 



8t) 
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Providing Meaningful Information 

Thv traditional traiiscnpt format wa.s nsal tor colli^i^c adinissioii pur- 
poses. l'lu» symbols for tlu» codiiic:; systc^n ( XC, S, \\ \\ ) wvrc rntvrvd as 
wvrv <;nul(\s in tlu» past. Kadi stiuK^it had on IWv the summativt^ t^valiia- 
tion form for each eoursi^ -'onipleted. I'he hack of t\w form containiHl a 
description of the nmvsr ai 1 specific achii^viMnents niudi^ l)v thv student 
in relation to thr eours«-; fof.iaf.s varied nith the drpartnicn: 

When ad\ isal)lt\ tlu\sc for ns were inchided w ith colh\^i» or joh 
applieations. If ncce.ssars all of the sunnnativi^ i»\ahiations wvw scut 
to intertvsttnl partii\s; howeviM-. it was niort^ prohahlt^ that onl\ thosi^ 
spivifically piM'tainin^ to the studiMit's major intiM't\st would Ur nt»ci\ssarv. 
iM.r ( \auipK\ a stutliMit w ith primary intiM-csts in iMi^iiunM ir ^ nii^ht simkI 
math and scienee reports. ()f eoursc. transc-ipts ..(ill rontainiul tlu» 
regular ti'st scores and facnlt\' leconmicndations, hut [\\v\ inehuhd no 
;j,rai'e [)oinl a\i'raL(r or i*lass rank. 

Summary 

ihc chani^c I'.t (!(mk Mtl rc(|uircd input from man\ sources; all of 
the tollowiuL^ c-ontrihuted to the dccision-makin<j; proct s. 

1. Cotironl Ciirriruhnn Vward: This hods- was the curriculum deei- 
siouMuakin^ ^roup oi ( ioneord lli<rh Sch().»l, 'Vhv hoard consisted of 
studei ts. teaelu^rs. eoun^'lors, and superv isory pcrsonn(d-all of whom 
were iu\r)l\t'd in asscssini^ the school's t^tiucational practices. l'lu» cur- 
riculum hoarc i;a\'e its iwprc.-, permission to ' undcrtakin<^ of i\\v 
proposed i^radini^ change. 

2. Concord SLidcnt iUdnnct: This t^roup of studenl> controlled stu- 
tltMit activities and inlhienced sch(K;l-wide decisions. The eahint^ sup- 
[A)rt(Hl the n)o\'cnuMit. 

3. Concord Cilr^cns Advisonj Conunitfcc: This was a la\- i^roup of 
p:u-ents studuits. and citizens who jointly srrvnl as a liaison hetween 
the school, tlie eonununity, and the school hoard. The\- showed unusual 
interest in the project. 

4. Alfred /. du Pont ( ■ nrricuhiitt (^()tin('il: .Members of this "touo 
experienced and wvW known eihicators in the district, made recommen- 
dations of a curricular nature to the superintcnth'ut iuul hoard of edu- 
cation. The\- were closi ly in\-olved with Concords instructional strategics 
and they j^ave tlu^r approval to the new e\aluation s\st(Mn. 

5. Concord PTA: The IH'A made pr(\sentations to (v\plain tlu* new 
systiMU aaul help solve public relaiions problcMUs, 
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Arlciie SilbcrjM n. "Arc Marks Uoally Neci'.s.sary?" Scvmitccti Magazmc; 
May 1971. pp. 154-^J. 

Cliarlcs K, Sill)(.-r;nau. C'ri\is it\ th Shix^'oorn. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1970. 

Jaiiu's S. T avilli^cr. ">-Iarkuii; J'raflict's antl Policies in Public Secondary 
Scb )ol.s," HnUct\ . the Sational Associatiofi of SiXondanj School Vrincipah' 
50(308): 5-37; March l9Gh. 

I'Vcil r. W'ilLc ' i.s, cditDr. Evuhiatuni as Fi'i'dhiick and iUddc. Washington, 
13. C: Association for Supervision and Curri.'uh'.ni lDcvcK)pinrnt. ;9r")7. 
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New Reports for New Schooling 
at John Adams High School 

Donald D. Holt 



How CAN :\ dKK.l stair allow tor a wider raii^e of learninii; 
experiences than is usually open to high school students? Flow can a 
school stafF eliminate, through choice, the negative effects of gradin^? 
In order to answer these two ([uestions, John Adams High School hi 
Portland, Oregon, developed a two-track gradinjr system: \he students 
choice of tr.ulitional grades or of VjV with written evaluation.' 

Credit may he gi\'en for any course listed in John Adams High 
Schools curriculum after the stutlent has met the mininium performance 
and attentlance qualifications that were established for the course hv 
the ccrtificatetl perst)n of record. Stutlents nuiy receive cretlif if the\' 
are properly enrolled through the tlata processing antl programming 
procednres that art; part of each school and the instructional division] 

Students are eligible to receivt? credit when the following have 
been acconiplishetl by the person of record: 

1. The person of recortl will complete tlu; course description form 
that includes title, course description, total weeks of instruction, and 
amount of credit fdr the course; 

2. This statement must be approved by, the school director who 
will submit it to the vice principal in the instructional division for 
authorization or r(?jection; 

> Schoois'-Within-c-Schnol. John Adams Uii^U School Operational Handbook. 
Portland, On.'gon: John Adams High School, 1975. ^ 

S3 
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3. Omv antli()i i/i*il. tlu* iiistrnctional tlivi.sioii will . :Taii<rc for 
sclii'tliilin^ ami will t rinlit aiitlu>r'/;Ui()ii w ith Jala [^rocivs.si. r 

4. A stiuliMit will tliiMi hr t ousidfrcd enrolled ii) tlu« class; 

5. (avdit will not he ali.Avcd for stiidint cxprrinicvs that liavr 
not 1k«(mi cli .iri il in advaiii f by tin* pro*, uurcs dcstrihiul above. 

I.i'arin'nir cxpcriiMRcs at J()lui Adams tall into tliriv uiti'i^orics: 
(a) cxpiTiiMur coursivs of an intern or apprtMitiiv naturi*; (b) off-campus 
li arning cxprriiMicrs; and (t ) oii-cam|)iis courses. 

Experience Courses: Credit is to he aiven to student secretaries, 
student assistants, and/or student aides onlv wlicu their evaluation forms 
are sii^ncd/authori/ed by a certificated staff n)eniber. The evaluation 
uHist include the total number of periods comprising the student experi- 
(me. Any instruction by uon^certificated personnel must be imder the 
direction and control oi a certificated [Xm-soii. who serves as teacher of 
record and assumes responsibility for the instruction and the results. 

Off-Campus lA'drnitt^ ilxperienre: In orclei to receive credit a 
student nnrst prepare an ex|)erience contract aiul submit it to the school 
director who will have it placed on file with the instruetional division 
prior to commeneemeiit ot the experience. The school director will 
authorize the transcript secretary to record credit tor the experience after 
an evaluation bas been received from the commum'tv sponsor. 

Course Desi^^nations: It is the responsibility of the school director to 
desiirnate ami code each course intended to satisfy course work recpn'red 
b\ the State of ()re<j;()u and by the school district for graduation. John 
Adams uses the lollowing co(h s |)recedinir course title when subnn'tting 
course statements tor anthori'/ati(;iL 

Retftiiretneni To Be 
Code Satisfied 

L/C Enf:^li\h/C()jnmuni{ Uion 

SS Social Sciciit (' 

( also Amcrkati 

Prohlrttis) 
rS ('..S, Histonj 

Cit Citizru-shif) 
•U Mfitftctfifitics 

Class of 7.S' {itul (iftvr. 

All evaluation forms that may b" part of the cr. dit-granting system 
(lor. example, report cards and data processing reports) must indicate 





Retjuireiuent To Be 


Code 


Satisfied 


.s 


Srifii. (■ 


IS 


Ldhomton/ Sficncr * 


rr 


I'crsoiuil I'innncc " 


CI-: 


^'arrcr Kdiwution " 


rr 


VUifsical Kditration 


II 


.h/ulth 


nr. 


Drii.iT Kdurdtinn 
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\V .status ,s l„„iu,,, ^'^'f''"ntv to d.a,..c. 

.. "-^ ■^^'"''•■'■^ ■^■''-11 iK.v. , ■■^^■^-■fy .Ass,K.,at,o„ 
; ;'; ''"'"^ work i„ ,0. , "; '""-1^....., ..,„.oii., , 

^indvnts \vl,o oloct to t-.l- .> 

-™«™ .•v.i„a„„„ of .•-i-.-io,, „,„ ,-„„.,,,. 
;;: :; ; - -i..^;*". :; 

/^ntt,-. conmuMit.s aa- to nnn; l f"' (HMrlcr TI, 

' '"!'<r> >» <i.»n„;v,:',',;f„:,': 

<-^p.-c.at.o„,'asC ;:"ti; 'i'-.,.,-,,, 

wnt<- ...al„at,„n.s. ■ ^'^ f'". on.l of ..acl.%::;,,,' to 
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D.Ua proccssiui; piintouts ol" stiultMit j^raclcs/cTctlits/attcnclaiici* 
arc pai l ol the Adams rtrortls. Tlu' \ priiiripal in tlu* iiistnu tioiial divi- 
sion (IS/MI)) cstah'.islu's and inttTprt*t:: staff proccdiin* lor or^ani/inj; 
^ladc. iTcilit. and attcndancr inioiination i"or data proct'ssint^. 

T\iv tcachiT ol record has soK^ rcsponsihilitv lor the preparation of 
vvrittcn rvaluations and the organization of inlorinatioii lor (hita process- 
ing. Tlu' teacher mnst have sno[)ortive rc^conls ol stiuit'iit uork antl 
attendance. 

Sehool (lireeiors aic responsihle lor interpreting evahiatioii policies 
to their stall ineiiihers, as well as lor coiisnltini^ the .stall rei^-.nlinu; the 
preparation t)l sludeu'. evaluations and ilata processinj^ information. 

The head ol the LS/MD and the school directors are responsihle lor 
iiiterpretiiij^ ami enlorciiig school poliev re^auliinj; suulent evaluations. 

Tlu' student or parent may challenge the teachers atlhcrence to 
silu)ol policv on the aceiiraev or completeness ol the records. Sncli a 
challenge must first he made direetlv to the teacher ol record. Snl)se(|ncnt 
resolution can he sought throngh the sihool ihrector and the IS/MD 
vice principal. 

Students Uave the o[)tion ol preparing a written evaluation of their 
own progress in anv course, to he used iu atldition to the teacher's 
comments. These evaluations are includetl iu all records and luailiug.s. 

The ollicial school disl.rit.'t transeript ol each student's records is 
maiutaiuetl hv the transcript/ recortls secretarv ot the atlministrativc 
division. The secretarv also prepari's unofficial ct)pies of transcripts for 
all students antl lor cnunseling and programniing purposes, (.'oortlinating 
and maintaining the accnraev ol inlormation loi' all transeript entries arc 
the respoii.sihilities ol each school direetor. (Correction ol offieiid records 
is mad',' accortling to maik up-date lorms snhniittecl to the records olficc 
1)\ the teacher ol record. 

Heeords arc altciet' onI\ hv (he records secretarv. hased on the 
-ehool (lirectoi\s writtiM: iu)tificati()n ol what changes are to he made. 
Awv other changes made on ollicial records ma v he macU* onlv as the 
result of a petition approved h\' the principal and placed on rccortl in 
{he transeript olficc. 
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Beyond Letter Grades* 

Patrick J. Dowling 



At a TIMK wild I the impulse of socoiidarv education has 
been to focus on answering intlivitlual student needs and to aid in the 
development of the person, the effieacv of using traditional grading 
systems to evahiate student growth falls inider ehjse critical scrutiny. 
Perhaps too much criticism has concentrated on the failure of grading 
.systems to meet current neetls, thus ohstairing the active development of 
alternative jjiethods of stutlent evaluation: yet, responsible development 
has taken place. 

, One curren*^ alternative, functioning since 1970, was developed at 
the Glen Oak Sehvjol in Ohio. Designed to noplace the traditional grading 
sjstem, recognized as iminieal to the sehool^s philosophv of open educa- 
tion, the new system has proved to be a viable, worthwhile alternative 
in all respects. Those who are stacking their own answx^rs, which can 
be manifold, will find here an account of a fulfilled yet continuously 
ongoing search. It is hoped that this text, v.'hile not being a dogmatic 
manifesto about means and ends, will supply both inspiration • to and 
infonnation for all thi;se (juestiouing, or alrcad)' attempting to alter, the 
s'fatm quo. 

Beginning the Search 

Despite continual signs of progress in nian\ areas, something seemed 
to be nn"ssing at the verv heart of the Glen Gal: educational process. 

* This artick* is adapted from: Patrick J. Dowling and William Konkc.^'. 
"Beyond Letter Clrades," The Imlcpnidcnt School BuUditi 32(3): 49-51; .f''chru- 
ary 1973, Used witli the permission of tljo N'atioiuil Association of Indcpen(:t.'iit 
Scliools. 
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St.uK.nIs, parn.ts. ;uul lacults alik. uviv snnu.u-liat nur-.s. ah„nl tin- 
'I'''/ 1'-! I'-n aclopu.,1 in liru „f tlu. tnuli.io„al ^,■acK.- 

..n.lonn, nuhvulnal c.,n„s..-..valuatin„ n.p..r,s , l aisiug ..{,u.s.i„us ol „ ans- 

' F''l''';; -.. kin,, in a snni-vac „n,n. luvin, onlv ainlMUuous. 
'I'F'"'""'" .)! ,m.Hlrl,n..s tor lonnnlatin. .•vainatinns t„ ■....asniv and 
"•poit stn,l..„t .•n.,;itiv.. and allrrtivc. advanccnrnt 

-HU ; plannin. c ou I pn. id. d„. uumus to a solntinn. A pn.posal lor 
; , "P -l.nutt.d l,, a Uj lonncla- 

-mid pant tnnds lor consnltants and printin.v Facadtv 

.uks op ...vntnallv H,.an ,l,a, (all. dniin, la.nltv.on..n.a.ion wcvk 
^ "v uas s.t asid. spcvificlK lor airing opinions nl ennvn, 
-l-is da.-lon, l.rain-s.onnin, session u as \.sp.n-allv 
' Pl' i ' .s-,ss,n. ,h,. i„acK.,|uac.u.s of ,h- s^stnn itsdl' and lor 
'lat.n.U d,.. .^nnips appirhmsions iv^aidin, l.asic issnrs; (a) Whv 
-a .at,, rad,,.,- than •■„a,l,.- , |. ) W,,,. ,,l| In.iu.fit rnMn .valna.ions''^ 
u ) What an. thr Ims.s lor .■valualu,,,- ,d) With uhmn uill rvalnations 
' Hou-. sp,.nfu.ally. uill .-valnation In- auon,plish..,l 
■""":>-■."...■ <l> What ar.. tlu- oh|..ctiu.sol ,.valnation^ ^ 

i h.-s,. ,pu.stinns conid not In- ansuoivd i„ an alU rnoon or a single- 
nd. ()„r .fforts .Avntnallv took two months and indnd.d l.^ir 
l...^-^.-"..,. lacuUv nu.din,s. s.vnal o.nunitt.. and spc.dal-„,nip 
-"..s clopartnu-ntal nu-.-tin^s. .onsnltations uith vanous sp.ualist 
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Continuing the Search 

A M.onth-lnn, in.tns n, thr workshop allnuvd tho lac nitv to h.-onu. 

<l.scnss th,. .va nation ssstnn. N'dtl, a ronsnltant p^vsnit to ohsn-v'c. 
,1- P."-.|1...'4S. tl.- ,monp l.,,.an I. discnssin, th. Innction of .-valua- 
I'"'' l""^'-' fivr snl.^ronps. whu h r.port.d to the- priinarv 

;t::7:^' .'''' t"- ■ a nm^ilna- of stat..nln,./,n 

till' Innction ol (■\aluatioii. 

A special planning coniinitUT nii't dnrin-; the lollouimr uvek to 

-'■■■■■-.l .o th.. lacdt, alon, with an a,.nda ?or L 
that Frulav to hear from tlu- 



consnltaiit, wlio i vitcialc(! [he iiccvssllx oi our hrconiiiiu rxvii moiv 
oxpliril alM)Ml tlu- fniH-tion of cvalnaliun and ol dcwlopincr („„• slatc- 
Miciits into a set ol ^iiidcliiuvs Hiat uonid apply to our situation. AiiotluT 
oonsnltanl. a pnKv.ss oI).s;TVi r. intorwnod to krop tlio i^ioiip task-oiiontod 
aiui (o (Iral with sitnatious tliat ii luhitod tlu- (j;ro\ij). •' - 

Mu- saiiio fivo siiI)ur()Mp.s lator mot a^^ain to discnss tlio lonotions ot 
ovaluation. Kaoli ^jonp was rociniivd to dofino its ouii statonicnts and to 
rank tlu>ni in ordor ol prioritx. I^iach of tlio five tlion rotuniod to lUc lai^o 
.i^iooji to share tlioir state inoiit.s and to rank thoni into own niorc^ oxac'f 
priorities. l<aihiro tn aohiow this final rankinu of all statonionts rosnl: d 
in a Inrthor task for tho planin'n^ oonnnittoo. 

TIk- loniniittof mot and solcrtod tho firstnankin<4 statonioiit froni 
tlio h-sts of caoli ol tlu- hvo snI)Uronps. Tho ovorhippiiiL^ priorities in the- 
resnltin<4 master hst [ Lrrcl I Cuifirlinr.s for Evulnqtion WsWd W\o\y\ 
indiiat. d tlie consensus of tlir faouhN aljont tlie priniar\ pnrposes wliieh 
o\ahiation must aieomplish. 

Level I Guidelines for Evaluation 

• 'idle priniar\ pnrpose of ev ihiatiou is to pnt ns in toiu h with one 
■Auoihvr: Taouhx uith fai idtx , faenlty with students, fandtx with 
adunuistratioti. 

• Thr primaiA pni;-se of evahialion is to rail the student up to 
reaht\ aud to t oujomnioate tho ahoxc- assessment. 



• I'iwduation is a eontiiiuous proi-ess of eneetixc a )iun mu ioation as 
iieeth'(h when neede(L tv) whomever needs it. 

• The priniar\ pHrpos(> of evahiatien i\ in report to students their 
achiiAenuMit in rehition to eoursc ol )]ett;\cs. ' 

• In a s('h{)ol whose acatlomie prop'ani is hoth coi^nitfvol\- and 
afh'otixely (uientcHh (Valuation shouhl provide information a])out the 
.student s tah'ti^N. eapahilities. and aehi(>venieuts, and should reflect tho 
students attitudes and interests. 

Xt^xt, the planning eonunittee w{)rked turtlier to arrau^o the re- 
niaiuiui^ suhi^ronp siatenieuts into ten eate^ories, whieh wer^- e\ eutnallv 
refin(ul hy the ontir(> faeulty into so\'en statement.; as h^lion ,; 

Level II Guidelines: The Purposes and Functions of Evaluation 

• lOxahiation should prcn'ide stntlcnts with a witle ranj^e of infor^ 
Miation that includes tlu> afFoetive. eoirnitive. and psvchoniotor domains. 

^ <Jl.) 
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• l*:v;ilnati()n sliould lu'lp stiuK'nts ami ttMcluM's to develop skill iu: 
scII-appraisal. ami [h) srH-uiuIcrstaucIin;^ aiul scH-aLcvptaiicx . 

• 'I'ho r\alnati()ii [)roc'i\ss sliouKI assist the t^Mihrr in ili'vclopinir 
iiisitflit?; about tlio stiulrtit. 

• I'Auhiatioii should he an onir,,ina pnvoss that points fUc \\a\ to 
and stinnilatrs inrlhcr growth. 

• l'!\aluati()ii should swvr as a inoti\atin^ Coicr. 

• A wriltrn r(\-ord ol the cxaluation sln)ul(l hr available to [Ku-onts, 
aiadeinie institutions, and other a^eneies. 

• I'lxaluation should pro\-ide a basis for projriani phuMu'n^ and 
dosipi. 

Tliat eonsensns \n as reaehed on sueh a basie issue as the funetion 
ol evaluation was indieative oi' the i^roups solichu'itv. Heh\.r in tlje 
validitv ol this eonsejisus was reinforeed by the sinu'larity of our findin<4s 
t«) those ol" the Assoeiation h)r Siipervisioii and Cnrrieuhnn OevelopuieiU. 
Ns hieh has stated that: 

. . ■ to do its Iniul.inu'iit.il task, t\ .tluation imist pridnm fivt- tasks.' It nuist: 

• l-'.uilitatc sclf-cNaluatioM; 

• litK'onipass all tlie !)l))i c ti\( s; 

• I- iU ilitatf ttMc lHiii: and It arniu^: 

• CtMu ratr rcuorils apinopriatt- to waidiis usfs: 

• i anlitatt' Jet isidn-iiiakin^ on riirrK iiliuii ami I'diKatioiial jXilicA,- 

Sueh support was intleed hearteiiiu!^; of e\-en j^reatt r \'alue. liow- 
o\"er. was the j^rowth the i4rou[i experieneed b\ bi'in^ iinolwd in tlie 
process itselL The statements we ioriuulated Ljaw us an understaiKling 
ol what we were about in a \\a\' that ik.^ precouceivvd. predi<4rstetl. 
preselec ted system e\-er couUl. 

'J he work that followed invol\-etl itemization ol" dopartmeiK.J 
objeeti\-es and ^oa!s as they related to stiultMit tlewlopnuMit and leaniini;. 
These objeeti\'es were then reported to the lar^e group and later tested 
against the guideb'nes to cheek (lieir \ahdity iii terms of evahiation. 
(:()m[)l(^te(l dejiartnieiital objeetives. in tlu^ following weeks, were refinetl 
and eheeked ai^ain aeeordiug to the system we had atlopted. 

Our final ste[) was to arrangi' a format for re[)orting. wliieh involvetl 
record keeping antf transcripts-a difficult task for the guichince coimsdor 
(){.c-olleged)ound students. Such counselors, in this swstem. imrst collect 

- Fred '\\ W illiehns. t ilit(»r. Eialuatuni ns I't^rclhack and Cuidr. Washington, 
D.C: Assoti.ition for SuiKTvisioVi and CiirriLiilnni I>\ fiopnu-iit . 1907. 
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all imliviiliia! LOiirsc .A aluations lor a oivcii stuilciit, ahsl.act .mcIi cvaliia- 
tiou. ami ai'uplct,- a con, posit, ■ ol tlirsr ahstiaits tc be sent out a.s a 
tonnal transmpt. OtluT pn tincnt data, snd' as sta.ular.lix.cii tost sroros. 
aiv iudiulc.l in oach tiansoript ami sent io colK-^jo a.lniissi, ,ns offiLTis 
With a L'o\;.M-inL' ictti-y of i-xplanation. 

As of tliis writiiia all ,,f d,,. ,.,,lli.a,. ailiuission.s olFiicis io wlioni 
wi' liavo sont those trans. -lipts liaw aiivptn! our foruiat of cvahiation 
aiul r.-portin- nianv „l thoui .•nthusia.-.tic allv . Our .lir.rtoi ol admissions 
imlioatr.l Miat liis -first roaoUon 'vas to . . . uarn of tlu^ iuipou.lin-^ da-i-'.-rs 
with rrj^ard to triflinu; u itli the traditional cchicational sxstnn. Mouvvcr 
alt.-r rollrcti.K^ on tlio siil)joct an.l t.ikin.^ into account tjir frustrations of 
.some liiLdi sili,H)l stiulonts uitli tlir traditional sxstoni. luv rraction is 
■more power to \-oi;.' ' 

Support for tlie new evaluation method uas (luiikK- eoinnmuieated 
to stnd.Mits. parents, and the scliools i,oard of fn.ste.-s.' thus moliil\ iu<r 
tlu-ir leais and ,u;r.'atK holst.'rin^ tiieir .onfi.lenc,. i,, the svstem w.' liad 
adopU-,1. For the laeuitv . this support justified the lu.a.ths of efhn t spent 
lip to that point. 

The vvorkshop emled in time for ns to use its results for evaluation 
'I'Mina th,- first trimester, lollowiim whieli we ionud soui,' furth,-r tests 
an.l refinements uei'ded. Ceiiaiu a.vas of individual evaluation ueed.-d 
r.-worku,.; lor various reason.s. and tvrtaiu evaluations prove.l imuieldv. 
iicc(lin<j rev ision ior purpose.', of record keepint;. 

The .seeond trimester .saw a numher o? thau..i;es in indivi.lna! 
.•valuation, vvith still nu..rc refinenu-nts to Follow. .Another consultant 
visite.l tlie school lor tlir.r days iii Fehniarv 1972. to present th.- facultv 
au.l a.lministration with valiiahl,- information -.jaine.l from liavimr dis- 
cus.sed tlu- newlv ,vvis,-d evaluation svstem with .stu.lnits. pa/ent.C ami 
teachers. F.vdhack has Ix-cn Lind will coiitiime to he an iinnortaut part 
ul the oii<r,,i,|,_, refinement of our evaluation procedures. ; 

The Ongoing Search 

Since evaluation of student leaiuint; is onlv one small part of the in- 
structional .svstem, it became necessary, in the fall of 1972. t.) Supplement 
the pr.)ure.ss luad.Mn the .•valuati.)ii workshop with still ,uorc [Jrof.-ssional 
input. iM-aiices Link, int.-niational implementcr for .A ' Coitvc uf 

Sri/J;/. led thi' Clen Oak faculty through a thre.-dav session. iisi.K' th.- 
content ol Man. a m.xiel of curricuhiin .lesion, to' focus on tcacliin-r 
stratcgi.-s and 1,-arninu styles. The iinp.-tiis r)f the s.-ssiou confirme.l the 
iiotmn that repertoires of teaching behavior nui.st be expanded in ordiT 
to accommodat.- and facilitate the manv h-arnin-^ stvles of students, and 
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that such an expansion foiikl he ai(h'd by the ust* ot nianv cvahiation 
stratct;it\s which lead us to Icain nuu h about student Icarnini; processes. 
Thv k\i\\ oF cvahiation, then, hivouuvs cvru nunc rxpaudcd whrn con- 
sidtTfd csst ntially as a means, not an cmkI/ in ihr cfFort to achirvc more* 
c'tFc'ctivc* U\. ruing. 

Thr rcdffiuitiou of rv ahiatiou has had great cffirt on tho dav-to-dav 
classri>oni situation. Inasuuich as \vr k*arnrd the importance of analvziuu; 
cDursr ohjet tivrs through thr rvahiation workshop, our cntirt* approacli 
to course struc turing has now brrn gi^arcd to tulfdhng vahd objective's. 
\\V are forced, as a result of Frances IJnk's workshop, to rea.sse.ss objec- 
tives on specific levels, such as our daily^ involveinent with students and 
with cours(v content. The faculty now perceives objectives as neccssarih 
thiid. coinciding with and fulfilling-yet not stilled bv-the broader objec- 
tives underlying the scope of course planning. W'c are now aware that 
we must ask of each day and each student contact, "W'hv am I doing what 
I am doing, when I am doing it?" Onlv in this wav can a sound basis be 
established on which evaluation can fulfill all its varied purposes. 



—Partly 

Changing the System 



Those familiar with vahu-s clarification ,.,uk-rsta„cl 
that (,ur hclicls and attitiuk-s arc- not values unless wc- act upon or d., 
wluit Nvc say n, a consistent manner. ManN' have- affirmed support for 
gradu.g rclorni: few luu'c instituted changes in grading practice This 
•SecHon i^ncludes not only a practical guide for implementing grading 
reform, hut also actual, accounts of how individuals hr.ve' struggled to 
nnpk-ment reforms, and suggestions of how certain pitfalLs can be 
avoKlcd. The results, as each reformer attests, come onlv with time pain 
and sometimes laughter. The mvths die slowK'. but thev do die ' 
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Dear Parents: What You Want To Know 
Isn't Necessarily 
What We Want To Tell You! 

Lois Borland Hart 



Think I^ACK to tlu* last time that you as an educator were 
responsible for sending to a student's home any sort of evaluation or 
report eard. Picture one of your own students and reflect upon the 
diflFercnt sorts; of information that you wanted to pass on to* the child's 
parents.^ What was the essence of what you wished to convey? Perhaps 
it was your joy upon seeing an improvement in mathematics skills, 
perhaps it was a concern about the students problems with other children 
in the class. 

What were the means that the evaluation form (be it report card or 
progress report) allotted to you in your efforts to convey what you felt 
was essential to those partnits? 

Did yon ever wonder just what kinds of information the parents, 
for their part, want to get from the forms that teachers write and schools 
send out? 

Try to think back to the last time that you (if you are a parent) 
received a report of some kind about one of your children. What did you 
really want to find out about? Perhaps it was how your child*s work 
compared to that of other children similar in 9ge and intelligence. Maybe 
you wanted to know whether there was any way you could help your 
child to adjust to a recent geographical relocation. In what ways did the 
report card or progress rt^port sent to you from } our chikVs school convey 
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tlif critit al iiiloniiation \oii iicoriccr:^ Or. it to do .so':' 

Tlin.Ui^lioiit till' liisloiv ol Sfliooliiii;. iiimiimnililc varieties of n- 
ports have l),.,Mi sent to parents In scliools: letter i^rades. peneiitai^es. 
pass/tail notations, ilieeklists, rating .stales, hehavioral desniptioM.s. aiuj 
narratives. -.As I reviewed the van.nis reportinij .s\. stems available lo me 
a.s an edtieatnr, I began to ask nnself. "W hieh sv.steui uill provi.le n.e 
with tJif opportunity to record the kinds of intorn.ation about niv students 
tlial: I want to se id to tlicir lionies':'" 

I ivalized 'bat several of the (.pdons available to me were linnted 
Ml tlicir ability to sav what I wanted to parents. I5nt tben, I also realized 
that we, a.s eduiators, had lu^ver taken the time to reallv find out what 
parents want t(, know aliont their, eliildreir.s proirress. 1 asked mvselt 
••What ilo parent.s want to know and will it be the same kinds of iuiVirma' 
tioii that I as an educator ha\ e been sending'r'^' 

It seemed to nie. therefore, that behin' we educators make a final 
dftision as to which reporthig method to use in siichool, we first need to 
find out the answers to th.- following (|iiesti.)ns: 

• W hat information do educators feel is the mo.st and the lea.st 
important to gi\ e parents concerning their chihrs progress.-' 

• In what areas do parcjits mo.st and lea.st desire information from 
their chikl's schools 

• In what ways arc the kinds of i-iformation the parents desire to 
•ivc similar or dissimilar to that which the educators (h'sire to sciur:^ 
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I'our assumptions underlie this research. F ir.st. because rep.irts from 
the school to the home have been tile primarv means of communication 
in the past, use of a reporting svstiMii of some kind will continue. Second 
the di.s.satisfaction expressed In; maiiv educators and parents uitli cur- 
iviitly u.scd reporting systems Viay Ik," partK caused hv the fact that 
present methods do not fully iKc/.'Ktlie needs of cducaf)rs ulio value 
one kind of information and tlie needs of parents who prefer something 
difFercnt. The third assumption ij-that efTectivc communication between 
the school and the iiomc must be tuo-wa\- communication. From what 
I have seen and reail about the process of making a change in a reporting 
.system, rarc-ly docs the school trv to deterniiife wliat parent.s want to 
know about their child's progress before a ' decision conceniin.r the 
reporting method is. made. The fourth assumption i.s that improved 
comniuiiication can benefit the .school, the parents, and the children 
The pr«cr,s.s .suggested here l aii increa.se nnderstaniling between .educa- 
tors charged with a child's education and the parents n( that child. 

How can we find out u hat the school wants 'to send and the parents 
want to receive? Hesponses to the following (luestionnairc help to 

lOi 
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aiiswiM' tins Cjiustion. i Mrtlioils nsrd to dcvrlop, iitili/.r, anil evaluate 
tlii.s ((m\sti()niuiirc air ilismssci! latrr in tliis chaptrr. ) 



PART i 

Directions: Think about a particular group of students or a particular child 
as you complete this questionnaire. Rank the itenns in each category accord; 
ing to how important it is for you to have information sent to the child's/ 
children's home(s). Place a number 1 next to the item that is the most 
important to send, a number 2 next to the second most important item, and 
so forth. 

Information on the Academic Progress of the Child 

. What IS the child's capacity for learning and how does his/her work 
compare with his/her abilit-y? 

What specifically is the child 'earning in schooP ' ' 

In what ways has the child's work improved or slipped since the last 
report'?' 

How does the child's achievement' compare to that of the national 
average for children of this age group'^ 

How does the child's work compare to the work of other children in 
the class"^ 

Information on How the Child Learns at School 

... Does the child knov/ how ^o use wisely the time not preplanned by the 
teacher? 

Does the ch'ld learn better in large groups, in small groups, or in 
independent learning situations? 

Does the child apply what he/she has learned to situations beyond the 
immediate lesson''^ 

. What materials does tjie child use in his/her learning activities? 

Information on How the Home Can Help the ^tudent 

Do Better in School y 

•J 1 

. .. How can the parent help the child with the problems that result from 
physi9al and emotional growth? 

. - Are\Jhere physical and/or emotional problems that are interfering with 
the child's learning and resulting in his/her need for professional help? 

How can the parent help the child establish better social relationships 

with other children"^ 

... - .Are there ways the parents can help their child do better in his/her. 
schoolwork? 

Information on How the Child Conforms to School Standards 

Does the child pay attention in class and does he/she follow directions? 

.Does the child begin his/her work promptly and comp'ete it on time? 
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. . Is ine child's appearance acceptable accordiru^i to school :';tandardr>'^ 
Does thq child keep his/her personal maienalL^ and property in order'> 

Information on the Child's Soc/:j/ Adiustnieni 
with His/ Her Classmates 
. ■ • Does the child ever offer to help others'^ 

Does the child respect the rights and prooerty of others'' 
What IS the attitude of the other chiidron toward this child'- 
Does the child work and piay well with others in group situations';' 

Information on the School's Goals and Operaaon 
What are the long- and short-term goals of the s>-[iqoP 
What IS the school doing to accomplish these goals'" 
How IS the school's faculty st.iected and organized^ 
In what ways is the child evaluated and how often does this happen? 

PART I I ' 

Directions: The following is a summary listing the six categories of informa- 
tion Rank each category according to how important it^is to you as an 
educator tn sending home information from the school. Place a number 1 
next to the category that is most important; place a number 2 next to the 
second most important category, and so forth, 

Irlformation on the academic progress of the child, 
Information on how the child learns at school; 
.. ' Information on how the home can help the student to do better in school. 
Information on how the child conforms to school standards, 
iffiformation on the child's social adjustment with his/her classmates, 
information on the school's goals and organization. 

By now yuu arr lainiliiir with six catfi^orics of inlonnatioii that 
.sdu)(^ls nhrn scm] lo parents aiul soiiu' vcvy spt't'ific kiiul.s of inlonnatioii 
within rach catrt^ory. In 1972. 1 administcrt d thi.s finostionnairr to a 
j^ronp oF teachers and parents oi' eh.Mnentary student.s in the WVstliill 
School i:)istrict, a .subnrhan school .system near Syracnse. Ni»w York. 
The school district .served approxirnateh- I5,(KK) people who were in a 
predominately white, middle and upper-middle socioeconomic p'oup. 

Some oF these same teachers had ])een a pari of a report card 
study comn)ittee charged with the ta^l oi r-'s iewinu; alternatives to the 
traditional gradinu; currently heiiiu iis. 1 in rhe district. The administra- 
tion of the school district a^rer.l ti haw masters thesis research 
project implemented in the d^vtru t ( wher. I was a teachei; at the time) 
hecause the research was mci .is pros idnig helpful information to the 
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(listrii-l as it inovctl towiird a fljaii^c in its mctliod ol ivportiii'^ to parents. 

'Vhr fatci^orics ol- iiilonuation sclcftcd lor die ([iirst i( umairc were 
ilrU'riniiu'd alter farclul 6liid\ of viirrcMit literature im llie topic, aetual 
report cards, and parciit-contcrciiee ionn.s. TIic words were carelullv 
inudyzed to avoid ainhiijuilv. Kvcntually tlie list was narrowed down to 
a more inana^eal)lc one of six eat(-4*)ries'.' Tlie order of eaeli catc-^orx in 
^tlie (lucstionnaiiv was deterniined I)V -ivini^ eaeli a nnnil)ei\ tlien 
drawing lots. 

I lie st liool district was involved in a one-vear pilot project oh report 
eards usin^ a written narrative report in (■oniI)ination willi pareiit-tcaelicr 
eoiilerences. Tins new lorni was used witli a sample of stndents in 
kindergarten, and in <;rades one. tinee. and five. I'lie 2()S s'Ots of parents 
wliose eliildrcn were in tlie pilot project made up tlie sample for this 
researcli. All si\t\ elementar\ teaeliers were asked to participate. 

An aim oF the (jri^inal r.-scareli was to find out if tlie pandits of 
Iii^Ii-acIn'oviuLT flijldrcn desire information (Hllerent from that of tlie 
parents of lowei icIiicviiM^ cln'l(h-en. rnrtliermore. tlie ( piestionmniv 
recinested inforniarion on llie parents ( ai^e. sex. edueatioii ) and imjinrcd 
as to tl>e nmnI)erof einldren in tlie lannlv. T<^aeliers provided information 
on their ai^e. sex. edncation. amount and kinds of t<'acliin^ <v\penenee. 
and tlioir ram^e of experience witli various reportin<^ metliods. Tlie 
rrseareli was ai; attempt to see wlietlier anv of tlicse varial)lc.s made a 
(iifferenee in wluit parents desired to rcceivi^ and teaeliers wanted to .send. 

I'arents reeei\ cd tlie ([Uestiomiaircs I)y /nail, wliile teaeliers ol^tained 
tluMU at tlieir respective seliool^;. All responses were anonvnums, 

W'liat kinds of infonnatioil <IitI parent.s desire riu)st and desire least 
to receive from tlie .seliool aI)out tlieir eliild? W'liat kinds of information 
did tcMcIiers want to .seiul to tlicse parents':^ Tlie' foIIowin<r is a summary 
ol tile research findinirs. 

C;i\'eii six <^cn(M\d categories of ifilormation. parents ranked first 
tluMr ilcshv for inlormalion about their eliihrs academic pr(ii;R\ss which 
the teaehcr.s ranked third. (See Tahic I.) Parents rankecf'TIow (h^- 
child learns" second, while thi.^; cateuorv wa.s ranked first hv the teacher.s. 
Lea.st imp(M-tant to [hr parents was information on the ''Schools ^oals .-mi 
on^anization." an area ranked fifth I)y tlie teachers. Teachers ranged "Hov 
the child conforms to .school standard.s" as least important, while parents 
rauked this catet;or\ fourth. 

What was most important to teach(Ms and parents within each 
catcLTory? Tixhlr 2. shows this information, 

It was found that factors such as the par{'nts* sex. Ie\'el echicaticni; 
and the achievement level of their child (\U\ not sipnTicantIv affect the 
parents* desin^ for a particidar kind of information from 't^ie school. 
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All 

Categories of Information Parents 

Academic progress ^ ^ 

How the child learns ^ 2 

How the home can help 3 

How the child conforms to sc*hool standards 4 

Child's social adjustment with classmates 5 / 

School's goals and organization 6 

Table 1 . Rankings of Categories of Information 
by Pai^ents and Teachers 



All 
Teachers 

3 
1 
4 

6 
2 
5 



General Category 
Academic progress 



How the child learns 



How the home can help 



How the child conforms 
to school standards 



School's goals and 
organization 



Specific Information 
Most Desired 
by Parents 

What is my child's 
capacity and how 
does his/her work 
compare with his/ 
her ability? 

Does my child apply 
what he/she has 
learned to situations 
beyond the Immediate 
lesson? 

How can I help my child 
with the problems 
that result from physical 
and emotional 
growth? 

Does my child pay 
attention in class 
and does he/she 
follow directions? 

In what way is my child 
evaluated and how 
often does this 
happen? 



Specific Information 
Most Desired 
bv Teachers 



Same 



Same. 



Same 



Same 



What are the long- and 
short-term goals of 
the school? 



Table 2. Rankings of Specific Information 
Within Six Categories 
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I'^utors sucli as the IcatluTs aj^i*. cclucatioii. ami tcafliin;^ cxj^ciicncc 
(lid not si<4nificantl\ alFct t the kinds ol inlonnatioii tha.t tca.cluMs desired 
to louscs to parents. 

Altlioiii^h tlie fiiulinj^s ol lliis research nia\ he interestioi^, their 
sahie was primarily to the scliool ihstriet in wliieh the r- . i/eh was 
done, It svonhl he thmgerons to i^enerahze hevond this saoi;)!,- ..'.i .out 
tile inlonnation priorities of all panMits and tiie reporting prrl.n m s of 
all teaeheis. 

I'he realistic aj)j)lication of this restrareh to other school., vvonld 
in\'oI\c. not i^eneralization. hnt an atlaptatii;n ol" the jmH'css nsetl. Indi- 
\idual schools and/or stihool districts can replicate the process oiitliiUHl 
here in oriler to find out for themseh'es exacth' what the\ want to tell 
parents and how that relates to the information that parents tlesire. In 
this way, cdncators can make their final tleeision an informed one hased 
on I'ssential information, 

l*'nrtlu"r information can he ohtained 1)\ extending the groups 
samj)led to inclnde administrators and school hoartl nuMuhers antl then 
comparing the resnlts of all of tin- <jirestionnaires. 

Another method I ha\'e ns, I ^utcessinlK researches the prohlcni 
more informally. It begins with a rross section of jxn'ents and educators 
gathered together, perhaps at a Parent-Teacher Association meeting. 
Since some of the ednca{.>rs will also he parents of school-age children, 
they may want to "think as a j)arent*' rather Ifian as an educator when 
responding to tpiestions. 

h'irst, j)arents are asked to think about a particular child and his or 
her unit|ue needs. 1*hen the educators are asked to think about a pAV- 
ticnlar gronj) of children or e\-en one chikl With jxirticular indi\ iduals 
in mind. eN'cryone is asked to privatcK' fill out oiu" of the (|uestionnaires. 
VMiile the grouj) does this, six large signs, each indicating one of the 
categories of inloruiation nsetl in m\ formal sur\'e\'. are tap'*tl to difFcrent 
j)Iaces in the room. 

When cN'eryohe is finished, {'ach parent :s asked to stand 1)\' the 
sign listing the information that iie or she leeb is most important. After 
the j^arents ha\'e gathered bene.ith tlu' signs. tlu'\ are asked to explain 
briefly theii' reasons for seh cting a j^articnlar categ()r\', 

,\n extremely important ground rule is that each speaker has the 
right to be heard without being chalh'uge'd 1)\' others, 1he jMirposc of 
this aeti\ity is to share Vieupoints and not to argue the merits of ^)nl^s 
\ie\\point. If jxnticipants do argue with one an{)(li.'r others ma\' be 
reticent to gi\'e their views. To encourage the expressi{)n of all view- 
points is one jMuj^ose of the experiment. 

.\lt<'r a sample from each grouj) of jiarents has been heard, the 
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pan-nls arc aski d to sit douu. Now each tuincalor is askiul to stand 
tlif calci^nrv which he or shr trt ls rrilft ls the most \ahiahh' inioiination. 
A<4ain. verbal rxplanaiioiis arc cucoiuai^ril. *I'hc iloor nia\' then hr 
opened to (|ueslious thai ilariiv a point, hnt (h) not ehahen^e what was 
said earher. 

i'he entire process nia\ then he repeati.'d to ascertain those eate- 
j^ories whieh are ol secondarv importanee to parents and edncators. 
1 ha\"e tonnd that the parents' j^ronp and the eihieators* i^ronp nsuallv 
tenil to select the same two categories within their top three rankings. 
'I'hus, it is helplnl to ha\'e the two gronps reah/e. throngh such a visihh* 
ih'nionstration oi their choices, liow close their \alnes realK are. 

l\irticipants are nsuallv \'er\ nuich interested in how each group 
ranks the specific items within a major category. A vote oi hands will 
gi\t' a (piick reading ol where sentiment on these \alnes lies. 

Depending on the energv leVid and the interest oi the group, all six 
rankings can he eNplor*-d in tletail. hut it is more likelv that the paitiei- 
pants will tire alter about three categories are explon'^d Inllv. I would 
thereiore suggest that the top two and the last rankings he the three to he 
explored, riiis process will stiundate a good deal oi thought and suiall 
groups made up o! parents and edue;(turs ma\ have i()llow-u[) discussions 
as a conclusion to tlic evening. 

Adapting the Process 

If w)U arc thinking oi using the general prcicess descrihcd here, I 
W(nihLlike to make two more suggestions: T'irst, consider changing the 
categories ( the major or specific items) to fit the connuunitv and educa- 
tional setting in which von work. I'or instance, educators who ha\'e used 
this (|uestiounaire have been trviug to niodiiV the categorv, "How the 
child coniorms to school standards/* because oi the connotations ot the 
\Vord ■ conlorin." Others have noted that there are no items that deal with 
inioruKition about a child's sell-knowledge. Vou mav also decide that a 
certain phrase needs reworthng to clariiv the mt aniug lor \()ur connuunitv. 

Second, use this process as the first step in vour attempt to make a 
change in reporting pi-oeetjures. Leave enough time lor participants to 
think through all of the issues laised. ImiIIow up with a re\'iew of alter- 
natives available , along with a list of pros and cons lor each alternative. 
.\t this point, the (|uestion that should he continualK' asked is, "How 
would these alternatives provide us, as educators, with the opportnnitv 
to send |5arcnts the kinds ol iulorinatiou that we want to send?*' Also ask 
yourself, **How would this alternative provide us, as parents, with the 
kinds of information that we want about our child?" 

1 10 
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The- process (IfstiilH-d Ik-iv. wliicli u;i.s Ini.Sfd <„, a lomial rivscaich 
ti;i lini(iiic ami lati-r adaptt-d to a inoit- infonnal iikmiis oC .ratluTing iluta 
shonld piovidi- c-d.icators witli tlu- a.i.suc-rs to kc-v (iiu-stions in tlu-ir quest 
to Miodify rc-porting proirdiiivs. Tlic- ansucs to thvsv (im-.stion.s, bv 
leading to tlu- sfk-ction of appropriatt- progress reports or report cards 
should uicreasf the satisfaction of both educators and parents uitli the 
new SN steni. 
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The MAP Cycle: 
A Change Process for Grading Reform 

James A. Bellanca 



WlfiCN A FAMILY pLms its summrr vacation, a salcsniaii 
anticipates a trip, uv a truck tlriwr receives a er.)Si-stat<« assignment, a 
highway map is pulled Ironi the glove compartment and spread out on 
a table. The map indicates alternate route? '•enic vistas, ongoing road 
repair, and distances hetween towns. It ncuvus his'oric sites, population 
density, and rest stops; it distinguishes major and ir.:.ior road.s, hig cities, 
antl small towns; it suggests direction, distance, and location. ' 

As years pass, a map changes character. At oue tjue in long past 
\ears, uncharted territory waited for the first pioneer to step inti. the 
virgin forest. The first pioneers; guided hy instinct and natures trails, 
hacked paths thnnigh unmapped regions. Map makers, following rough 
charts and slim trails, recorded the peculiarities of terrain. As new fami- 
lies folU)\ved, towns grew, farms were plotted, and details u-cre entcrctl 
on the surveyor\s map. The nu)deru map. intricate in its ahundance of 
detail, is conected, studied, nuirked. and remarked as it guides the traveler. 

Th. creation, use, and evaluation of a map simulates the process of 
change in a variety of wavs: 

The cIkuu^c process is (li/namic. A perfect map does not exist. On 
the day a map rolls from the printers press, it is outdated. The map makc^r 
must rcvstudy the tcTraiu antl refine his product. The process of creating 
a map never cea.ses. 
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77/c ( luijvj^c praccw itulividtidtcs dcconliti^i t() need. A map maker 
clfsii^iis (Mfli map lor 'liflcrcnt purpose; travel. (•ii«^in(HMiii<^. tlrinog- 
rapljy. ^^couiMpln . He crc'atcs a pn)tlu( t wliii h tMcli usfr ma\ atlapt: 
the himily L-ampiuir. the salesman tra\(*liii<^. (he tourist si;^litsi«iMu<^. 

The ehdiej^e p roe ess distititfuishes ereutivitij. use, and evd I tuition tis 
i^rou'th components, it recognizes that iiuli\ iiluals /lia\*e var\iiii^ eompe- 
teuei* to utilize eaeli eompoiuait ami eueoura^es eaeli intli\itlual to <i;i\e 
priority to eompetenty ilevelopmeut tlironj^h sell-ilireetion. Tlie map 
maker, the l)ri(h^e hnihler. the i^eoloj^ist. ami the ^as station atteiulant 
m;(\ use the same map w ith ilillereiit ilej r-.'es of sotial \alue or per.sonal 
saUshietiou. The <^e()lo<4ist locates a *halhA Aver heO; the bridge huikler 
uses the tlisc'o\(T\- to plan a u, \\ "^h^\■a\ . '.iie map maker records the 
new hriilge; the i^as station altoji.^' t ;ioints ;'nt the tlistanee sa\-etl hv 
the new eonstrnetion. The travcli tct rist lu- 'lot jn<lge the eontrihu- 
tion ol the prev ious mappers; h; oi Ik* -s thanktnl tor the time sa\-ed 
l)\ the map. 

■ The ehdtvj^r i)roee\s vdlnes <j^odl.\ not ds final ohjeetives tchieli ternii- 
tidte d proee.ss, htit d.s eldrifyinii elements in d self-retienenitint^ etjele. 
A roatl map shows lew roads with a definite start antl end. Side roads 
(low into secondary hi|4hwa\s w hich feed into Hiajor expressways; express- 
ways dissoKt" into tuiiipikcs w hich feed hacl i' to the sec()ndar\- roiittvs. 
.A fathei- who plairs to trav el to Ami .Arbor. -'it^/in. mi;i\* tr;u'e his i^)ath 
\ isually Irom his home on (lhica»^o's Devon A\r;rae out to I'Alcns t^xprcss- 
way. s()uth to the vlalumet extension which blentls into the eastd^oinul 
lndian;i 'i'lirnpike. .At (lary West, the interchange cloverlcafs into 1-94' 
whith tnivels north and east to .Aiai .Arbor exits and bevond. To close 
the lycle. he. reverses his direetion ;md his e\cs carr\" liiin o\*ei' the s;Mne 
route or a \ariety of alternates back to his lion;e. 

Using Educational Maps 

The .\I.AP cycle processes dc\-cIopment thi'ough these stages: nica- 
suring. actualizin*^, and peih)i'min<;: 

A/; In the nteasnrini:^ v/r/i^'r. the ehani^e agent identifies: (a) purpose of 
change, (b) available resources, (c) obstacles to change, and (d) alter- 
n;iti\e paths to e\t'lieal completion, 

.A; hi ihe act II dlizini:^ st a iie, the change ;igcnt selects; (a^ goals, (b) strate- 
gies. ;nul (c) evaluation method. 1 

P: In the perforniinii vMijr, the change agent; ( a) guitlcs iniplcnicntation 
and (b) ewihuites the process ;md profhicts of .\I.AP. 
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I. MtM.siirin^ 

A. Identifying purpose of change 

1, Why do we want this ehanj^e? « 

a, What weaknesses do we hope to eliminate from the present svstem? 

b. What innovations do we want? Wliat responses do we want from 
teachers, from students, from others, as a result of the elianj^es? To 
what extent do 've u -sh attitudinal and/or behavioral ehanj^cs? 

e, What negative side-ef.'cets do we want to avoid for the svstem, 
for teaeluTs, for ; tudents, for others? To what extent do we wish 
to avoid negative elianjes in attitude and/or in behavior? 

2, What are our priorities for ehani^e? 

a. What positive and negative consecpienees are likely to result from 
these eiiant^es? 

b. What are our priorities after we have considered eonse([u^nces? 

B. Identifying suitable resources 

1. Given the priorities, what resources are iieedod? 

a. Which faculty, administrators, students, parents, conuiiunitv rep- 
resentatives (identify boundaries from which comnumitv resources 
can reasonably be drawn) can contribute expertise? 

b. What media resources (T\\ .school library, public libraries, personal 
libraries, film, ^videotapes, cassette recordings, simulation panics, 
workshops, seminars, mn'versity classes, nij^ht school courses) can 
provide the information? 

2. Wiiat funds are available to finance expertise in and an information 
search for areas in which vohnitary expertise or information access 
is not possible locally? 

p.. Travel expense funds for consultant time? 

b. Travel expense and stipend payment funds for consultant time? 

c. Media purchase (books, videotapes, film rental)? 

d. Travel expense funds for staff visits to consultants or- staff participa- 
tion in workshops, in titute.s, conferences? 

3. How can the available local expertise, infonnation, or available funds 
^ best serve our purposes? ( Rank order.) 

4. How can we best organize our resources to accomplish onr priorities'^ 

5. Who will assume which responsibilities? 

a. W'ho will seek and organize expertise? 

b. Who will seek anj orji^anizc information? 

c. Who will research media possibilities? 

d. Wlio will detiTmine availabilitv and use of funds? 

6. How will tiic cotnnn'ttee process this information? 

C. Identifying Obstacles 

1. Which persons (studetits, parents, teachers, administrators?) will oppose 
the change priorities? 

a, What form will the opposition take? 

b. To what extent will they oppose the change? 
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2. What R.asoning uill .siil)stantiatt. iUcsv oppositional rrsponsivs? 

3. How can vvv deal with lliis opposition in a fair manner? 
D. Identifying AlliTnatc Patlis 

1. Wlucli paths appear n)ost likely to aceoniplish onr intent? 
a. To what extent will each Iielp or hinder? 

1). W'liat are tlie eonse(pienees attendant on eaeli route? 

2. What identifying oh.staele is tlie top. priorityaniong the alternates? 
Actualizing 

A. Detailing llic MAP 

1. Considering the priority path selected. Iiow can we dearK state tlie eoals 
wc wish to accomplish? ' ^ 

a. What clianges in heliavior and attitude do we wish to have occur-^ 
I). W hat modifications of .structure, content, or process arc re<iuired? 

2. Which strategies will we employ to accomplish onr goals? 
a. W Iiat alternatives are aOailahle? 

,1). What are the consc(piences of each alternative? 

c. What arc our priorities hased on our value svstcnj'^ 

d. Who Iia.s wlut responsibilities for implementing strategies? 
t'. W hat are the parameters controlling iuipleuuMitation?'' 

3. Hy vjat means will evaltiate the extent to which we accomplisi, onr 

a. What anticipated or unanticipated changes will we value hiuhlv''^ 
I). \Miat are flic criteria h)r success? 
H. Evaluating the MAP 

1. Considering desired change and possible change, does MAP indicate a 
|>r<)l);il)k' (Icgrcc of siHicss? 

2. To ulint exte nt arc tl... so;,Is and strategics consistent witi, our values? 

3. To wi.at extent are tl,e goals and strategies eonsistent witi, eael, other? 
■i. To what extent are niodifieations needed for MAP integrity ? 

5. To what extent are other possihlc ehanges needed in MAP? 

a To wlut extent are responsibilities erp.allv^ and fairK^ distributed accord- 
ing to ability, interest, and concern? 

7. To what extent have we considered the full conscpiences of this change 
tor each eonstituent? ^ 

Perfonning 

A. Iniplementing Strategies 

I. To what extent are vvc remaining flexible by adapting strategies to meet 
unexpected contingencies? - i ^ s o 

a. How responsive are we lo individual need'' 

1>. How sensitive are wc to feelings uncovered In' stress associated with 
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Mow iinai;inali\c an- uc in ciipinn willi imcxpi-clrd problems? 

2. To what cxlriU arr we n-iMaiiiiii^ rnnNisli-nl with onr vahios? 

a. 'I'd w!)at i-xtrnl arc wi- jiislif\ iml; stralci^y on (ho basis of olijcctiNcs? 

b. 'lo wliat cxlcnl arc wc ratioriab/iiiL; crronconN a>.snnjplion.s? 

3, Id what c\lcnl i-. each in(li\itlual luainlaininL; his her responsibility? 
Kv;ihiatin«4 MAI' 

I. W liat po>iti\c chanuo. planned through MAT. resnlled from this process? 

a. What new nn<lerstandin«4s. attitudes, wdnes, heha\iors, skills, pro- 
cesses, prodni ts. peri'ornianc , cr competencies wt-re developed con- 
sistent w ith MAP objectives? 

b. What positixc cbani^es. not planned throni^h MAI\ resulted? 
What negati\e i haui^es occurred? 

a. W hy ari' these changes \ iewed ne^ati\el\ ? 
h. W hat w as the cause of each? 

c. How can we rrLtif\ cadi? 

3. W hat changes, planned throni^h MAI', did not occur? 

a. W hy diiiu'l these I'hani^es occur? 

b. Docs a need c\ist now, hir these ehan'^'s? 
e. W so, how can wc ['acilitate these clian^e.s? 

■I. Cii\cn t!ie results ot" MAl\ which chani;i-s, not previously planned 
throui^h MAP. should refei\e priority attention in a new MAP? 
a- W'h\ are thest' chanj^es i,ee<led? 

b. W ho will assume respo,i,sibili{y to redirect MAP tn process the newlv 
ident ilied needs? 
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The Change Agent in Grading Reform 

How ard K irscheubciKm 



Cliani^inji ;i .sclioor.s <;railin<^ aiul cvaluatitMi .s'.st;-m is oik- of the 
most iliffifult iniunatioi.s to intnxluci- in pii'olic or private ciliication. \i-nv 
approaclu's in oiU's (uvn ilassiooni usiinllv van hi- vih-vU-d nmcli more 
simply. In.t try to gi-t oni-'s collcn-^ui-s to tlian<;i- and sci- tlic ri-sistancc 
i-mi-rgf. l-cAv issncs arc liable to stir str()ii<;n- emotions or .generate <rreater 
eontroNt-rsv. ' ' 

The reason is simple. Grading and evaluation practiees are iii- 
.tfgrally related to almost every other aspeit of a schools fimetionin<r- 
how power is <listril.iited and nse<l, faci.ltv-student relations, educational 
priorities, instructional proceihires. administrative politics, parental as- 
pirations, the job market, and the like. One docs not simplv describe 
three .startling research stmlie.s and .^iNc .several arniiiucnls .snpportin<r 
new trading alteri.ativc.s to u school faciiltN and exix^ct e^ crvone to joi;"^ 
the reform baiuKvagon. It is a much more profontul reform that the 
gradiitg/cvahiation innovator is suggesting, whether he or she rcahzes 
it or not. 

To be a change agent in grading reform requires the perspective of 
an organizational development specialist. A careful strategv is needed. 
Such a strategy inn.st be created anew in each school and svstcm. depend- 
ing on the realities of that organization. Sonic issues.' however, are 
common to nil educational .systems. Following are 12 (incstion.s which 
must be laced at some point by the change agent in grading reform. 

1. What (ire our hm^-ranrc educathiuil g<)«/.s? Mo.st cdnciitor.s arc 
more interested in the learning process than the gracHng-cvahiation 
proce.s.s. Hut they have learned that evaluation can be an integral part of 
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the Icaniir;^ process and tliat a scliool's evaluation system oitiMi iiidiRMicfS 
thr type ol Ii«arning that takes place. (Irading ri'tonn. then, is usuallv a 
iiKMiis ti) an I'nd— ii stratci^x designed to make a certaie. tvpe of leurninc; 
pnssilile. In this context tlie most hasic (iiiestion the reformers must 
ans\\cr is: What type of education do I value? What kind of learning 
process do I w ant to sre in our school or svstem? 

2. What kind of craltidtioti-rcpurtm^i systrtn is tnost cotis'istctit tcith 
the khul of lc(iniiu<: I fnost value? Clarity on the previous ijuestion makes 
an answer to the second question possible. It also raises other ([uestions. 
Are there si'veral evaluation systems that are consistent w ith mv view of 
cduci>^' 'u? Are there other legitimate views of ducation and, therefore, 
othei .ih'.ation syst'Mus which should he legitMiii'/cd? Is mv ideal a 
schoo U}i one l< arning-evalnation system for everyone, or should there 
he two or more options':" Finally, what kind of evaluation sxstem (and 
simultaneously, w hat kiiul of teacher-learning s\ stem ) shall we work 
toward? 

3. W hat arc our alternatives for planning, and implementiuf^ tlie 
ehan<iey People have tiyM myriad methods— committees, petitions, going 
through channels. goii>g outside of channels, position papers, referenda, 
articles in Hie schnol news[)aper. a cop\' of Wad-Ja-Clet? * in each teacher's 
box, and so on. ( \er\ expert who tells us to start at the top and get 
the key administi. tors on our side, there are just as manv who sav start 
at thv bottom S(; the faculty and students do not f<*el something is being 
imposed upon them. What other alternatives are there? What is a wise 
strategy? The answers will vary in diffoeiit situations. B\' selecting a 
strategy trom alternatives, however, with full consideration given to the 
probable consequences of the different alternatives, the change agent's 
choices are more likely to be effective. The next se\'eral issues are more 
specific subheadings of this i|Ucs»:ion. 

4. What resources do we have av(iilahL\ within the sifstem and 
without, to facilitate the chantic process? Who will support the change? 
Who will pro\ ide expertise in the \ arious areas of need? What informa- 
tion will provide the needed insight and direction? What funds are avail- 
able? With all the resources carefully identified and each applied to the 
situation at hand, the possibilit\- of success increases, 

5. What obstacles are wr likelij to fare? llotv mif^ht we deal with 
these? Rather than being defeated l)y unexpected resistance and compli- 

' II«j\v;ir(l Kirst lu*i>')iMini. Siilncy H. Simnn. aiu! Hodiu y W. N.ipirr. Wad-Ja-Gd? 
TItc Cradififi Gamr in Afiicrirati luhuntiuiL New York: Hart PiihlisliinK Conjpanv 
Inc., 197 1. A i\] ^ L J 
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cations, it n,ak...s ,„„,,. .sms.. tn i.l.Mitih ilu- ol,.st:.cK..s alu.'ad <,f time. Im 
hat u av. y s c an 1... lakn. to ..|i,ni„at... nn.mni/... or .Ira! u i.l. an antid- 

Mno.,t|,iy ,.s unrrali.stic a.ul .s.H-clHcatiuu. 

a Hon- ran ur IniiU „ .upporlivr rlimatr^ it is in an atn,..splu.,v 
. n.s a,,l ^ that p..opI.. a.v nn.st uiiiin,, t., cl.an,.. SXWn\ th..- 

h . attac k...! .„■ Ilnval.-n. cl. H,.■^ . li,,. finnI^ t., tl... .,1.1. sr.ur. uav^ 

S.. .. . .an... a,.H, asks: il.nv .-a ■ .linnna... .„■ nuninnV... stu.!..;,,: 

. . . U .i,s....ni il,nv ..anu..k....,, 1,,,,. .1 , .,:,rnuni..ati..n ..p^n'^ II.uv 
. .. pu.v..,, p,,,an..at,..n-ns , rw. :1,.„, ^ 

s "US. l-,v..n. as a last r..s.„ t. if s., .,nl n.utati.., i.s i,nil. int., th.. d.an-r.. 

s .■at..^y ,!,.. c iian... a^..nl knows tl.a. altn tl... c-.m.I ■■..niation. p...,pU. .wH 

-'Uaii.. L-Itin,at..Iv. tl... plan 
.Hv.!s ahnost ..^..non..^ snpporl sn. cv...!. an.l tl.at .an con,.. ah.,nt 
111 a snppoiti\ (. . liMiatc ■ 

T. ,r.. i;no/,r,/ „// intrrr.tvd ^-raups in the planning an.l 

''''I'Ir'n.nlann,, prorr.s:' Soon..,- or !a.,.r. a ,ronp ti.at is .,u. T.f tl,.. 
cl.an.u.. pnuvss sn ,.K or .Iran.alicali^ can I,...nn to nn.l..nninc. tl,.. n..u- 
s.vstcn,. S.u.I..n.s lac■nlt^. a.In,inistrators. par..n.s. ...nnnunitv nu.n,l...,V 
Ml.n.,1 !,.,ar.I. all Irnv son,.- s.ak.. in tl,..' issn..-..sp..c.iallv an issu.. a.s c-.m,- 
.■..vcrsK.l as ^ra.lin.r. Not ..v..r^.,n.. ,nnst lu- involu.'.l |n,n, (1... v..rv 
l..-4n.nn,. alHu,n,.l, „.„ i.s „„, alt..rnativ... an.l tlu.r.. is no .„,.. ridu 
;7 --l^;' "-'Mt-r .•san,pl....c-onnnuni,^ c-ontr.,1. par..nt a.lvisorv 
oa,.. . s n.l.-nt control ) U„t nnl.-ss all Hh-s.- air... t...l indn.l...!. nnl..ss 
tl...v s-.pportiv.. .,! ,1,.. dianu... innovation will haw that n.ud, l..ss 
; <"■■ --.vss. .\Ianv a .ra.hn, r.-iorn, ha.s clic.l iH.caus.. ..f tlu. 

•I'a.klash ^..nc.rat...l In an ...ln.l...l s..pn..nl of tlu- .s.-h.-ol c ...nn.unity. 

S. Ilavr a c hlnuilird tlw l..a.l..rship /„ the various suh<-rauus- and 
"uuU' l>hn.s for rnli.tino tl,,,,- support:^ I, is oi u-n n.orc. ..c-onon^ical t.. put 
<.".•. s dlort.s „,t., u i„nin,^ ov. r a k..v h-.n.. in th.. lacultv or stnck-nt Im.cIv 
for yxampl... (han t.. sp.-n.l an ...p.al a.nonnt of tin,., and .n.-r^v trvin, U> 
t" rrrni ir uhrv or s.n,l..nt. It is k..y a.hninis.rators. '.l.-partntnl 
ohan p..rsons. stn,l..nt r..pr..s..ntat iv.'.s. .sports or .rm .an. l..a.l..rs. toadu-r 

.■.•Pn-".a.iv..s. PT.A ofnc...rs...n,l .1,.. lik...' u h„ .-an rc-ad. n,...- " 
d!r..c-tlv ""• ''V'T Ix'P'' t" i..lin..„c-c- 

^i. „u7;n.s „,/,rr lniurin<^ ran u c use to let people knotr 

u hat uc arc dom-' and to involve them in our efforts? Bv talkinL' at 
s.mu.on.-. von r.-inlorc-.. th.. i.l..a that it is y.,ur plan vvhid, y.,u' want to s.-c. 
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iiupliMiu'iiti'il, liy talking tcith tlu'iii, tlu'v ran trrl tliat it is also tlu-ir 
j)lau. I.ar^i' i^roiip pi*i'si*ntati<)iis .wr of trii iu't*i*ss;ir\ , Mat oiiK' in smaller 
i^roiips. wiiiTi' pi-DpK' i-au t;ilk through ihciv own conrrrns ami haw their 
(pu'stiDns answiTi'il. will tlu'\' conu* to Irrl a couHuitnu-nt to clu* chan^o. 
W'lu'ii shall thcso "groups lucvi'f Who shall loaJ tluMn? What shall th/ 
lonnat ami the r\jx\-tocl outc-oim-s he? What will follow those ni('i'tini;sr 
Then* are many possihilitios. It is at this i;ia.ss roots level, thou^li tliat 
till' lati* i)t an innovation is olten ileeitletl. 

10. W'luit other r/n/Ni^^'.v trill a chduiii' iii our ^j^rdditi^^-cKiltuition 
lead fi^y ihnc eon tee best prepare otir.se!ves for these seeotulanj ehan(iL\s? 
Ciratlinjj; reh)rin is not a jxuuuea. A iiew evalnation approaeh makivs 
possible new w ays ot learning ami new \\ ;i\s ol relatin<4; it iloes not auto- 
niatieally hrin^ ahont (he joylnl ntopia that the rotiiantie refonners . 
promisi*. HuTi'tore. how ean we develop new cnrrienla, new resonrees, 
and new sehool strnctnri's approj^riate to onr new evalnation svstem? 

( lU'tter yi't. vii-e Vi'rs;i: What kiml oi learniin^ tlo we \alne? Theiu how 
tan wi' I'valnati' it? ) Who will lake on what responsibilities to v^^* that 
onr r;'h)rM>s go iK-i'per than tlu* snperfieial reportim^ s\inhols on the 
transcript? 

11. Ih'f shtill tee evaluate the neie stistetti? .\s with an\- new pro- 
gram that h js existed tor a time, sonu* people w ill want to maintain it 
ami son>e wdl want to retnrn to tlu* pre\ions s\stem. Innovators who 
helie\f their .v approiieh has mei'it. woidd prohahK' tlo well to master 
objeeti\e e\'itlenee that tlu'ir pKn> is working. Otherwise*, some negati\'e" 
im-itlent. some change in atlmmistration. or some ramlom e\'iMit nn'ght 
he enough to start tlu- whole tiehate over again, with the tide turned in 
the op[)osite (lireetion. Soliil e\'idence ol sneeess ean Stem the tide of 
tentporary reaction and allow the iimo\ation the time it (leserves to prove 
itself. 

12. After iuipleuwntatioti. then tihat':^ Having a new svstem ■ 
accepted and iniph'iiu'nti'd is onK part of the cliange agent's j(^b. Like 

a m'W ly planteil tri*e. ri'form needs to he propel 1\ mn tnred ami priitected. 
How can we help all the partiivs learn to use the new svstem cfFectivelv 
ami to ki'cp improving it? Who will have what respoiisibilities once the 
system is adopted? Ih)w can we evaluate onr elForts? What further 
changes will hi' m'cdiHl? When (jUestioiis like these are not faced earlv. 
a changi* that got olF to a good start c an soon begin t(.) hilter and i'Vi*ntu;illv 
fail. 

To summari/e. it is a \er\ tlilFerent thing to tr\ to bring grading 
relorm to an I'utire school or svstem tiian it is to change c\ahiation prac- 
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tifcs ill oiir's own (•la.ssrooui. In aii\ inm|)l(A ori^Mni/iUion. ihwc aiv 
nuiiin-ous saiiahlrs and pitfalls that imist he plmucd fur il tlu< rhan<r,. 
is to 1)0 I'llivtiul surrossfully. I liavc^ attcinptcil to laisr some oi the 
major ciiu'stions 1 think |)r(>|i()ni'nts (>l cvahialion rclorin iircil to dral 
svitli scM-iou.sIy. I luiw n..( fntnl to answvr lUrsv ([nrstioiis, bivausr I 
have lUMtluT ihr tiiiir uny \}u ^. isdoni to Innnnhito a plan ol rliani^r h)r tlu> 
Iniiulivils of (liftnvnt • ,i^ in which L;nulini^ alt(<rnativrs -uv hiWj^ 
•'considiMVil. Ih)pt'tuIK. thrsr ([urstioMS will spur tlu' iiuliviJuals in rach 
sifniation to tliink nuMv L-arctuIIy aI)ont tlic issnrs iiivolvrd in cliani^c^ anch 
tlu-rctorr. to loakf (K-c-isiuns \v\mh arc. in tlio linal anaKsis? mmhv 
rcNVarilinii;. 
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The Day the Consultant 
Looked at Our Grading System* 



Sidney B. Simon, Howard Kirschenbaunh 
and Rodney W. Napier 



A CONTROVERSY OVER the gradinir svstem han been 
raging among students and Faculty at West High, a largo suburban high 
school outside of one of America s largest cities. 

It all began with an argument in one English class on the question, 
^*Can )()u grade' poetry?" The argument spread and drew more and 
rnorv- teachers and students into rapidly polarizing camps. 

Some of the students put out a position paper on the grading prob- 
lem. It was circulated throughout t)ic school. One class made a commit- 
ment to change the schools grading system, come hell or l:igh wat( r. 
A very suect\ssful alunmus came back to West High to addrJss an assem- 
•)1\-. He had won every academic honor in the bo(jk. hut he caught 
ever\one o(F guard with a speech consisting of reasons whv he !iow felt 
that his formal education was a pointless charade because he had suc- 
cumbed to the pressure to get grades. 

He stirred up a lot of discussion. Students became enthusiastic and 
concerned. The facult\' grew nervous, and the administration knew it was 
sitting on a powdei keg. Rumors flew. An.\ious parents called the school 

'The alxwc article is reprinted with pennission from: Phi Delta Kappati 51: 
476-79; May 1070. It also appears in: Howard Kirschenbaiim. Sidnev B. Simon and 
Rodney \\\ Napier. Wad-Ja-^Cvt? The Grading Came in American Education. New 
Vork: Hart Publishinir Company, Ine.. 1971. Copyright 1971 bv Hart Publishinu 
Company, Ine. 
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to warn Mr. Fusiiri. tlu" principal, not to do an\tliin<r to jropardi/c their 
sons' and dani^Iitcrs' i-hanc-es of ^r^.ttiu^ into ^^nml collears. Sonic tacidtv 
Micnihcrs iinictly cnconra^cd students to !)rin<4 ahont'thc rcvohition in 
marks. 

jnst before tlie action reported ... a Ljroup of moderate and con- 
cerned teachers approached Mr. Fnsari. tellinj^ him that he nu»^ ' ike 
action. They ari;ned thai t^radin<; practice was ahvadv a major is«.,,e !or 
the stnchMits and that the tacnltv had better come to terms with the move- 
ment pretty quickly. They asked lor a special lacnltv nieetin<^ to di.scn.ss 
the grach'ni; problem. ^ 

Mr. Fnsari agreed to call such a meeting. His st\le was to.brin^ in 
an old and trusted Friend, Mr. Hlanc. from the local state teachers colK^r,.. 
who would i;ive a solid, miexceptional talk to the facnltv on what the 
research says. etc.-~nothin<^ controversial, lair to all sides.' In his cliche- 
driven career. Mr, Fusari, is firndy conunitted to the notion that * more 
light and less heat ' is neeiletl these days. But the special lacnltv meeting 
umst be held this coming Fritlay iF it's to be held at all. 

As late woultl have it, Mr. Fusari's education proF can't make it, 
but lie finds a substitute, a yonni;er member of the department.. Mr, Hhinc 
doesn't know nuich ab{)nt the new Fellows views on grades, but he does 
know that the neophyte has a solid research background and "should do 
a very c{)mpetent and pn)Fessional job for von, .\ir, Fusari," ' 

The sul),stitute is invitetl and he accepts. The meeting is announced 
the next day to the faculty. What follows is an account of the meeting. 

The sun splashed throu<rh big windows and paintetl the library with 
pale xellow streaks. If was Fridav. and Mr. higles looked down at the 
students filling the waiK\\ays antl the grounds below. 

"Lucky stiffs/' Mr. bigles nmttered to no our in particular, as he 
turned from the window and headed for the tarnished metal coffee urn 
on the long center table. 

"What's the matter, Mr. lnglc^s':'" Miss Dovle said. "Don't vou like 
donnts.-^" 

"Not at 3:15 on a Friday aftenu){)n." he told her. filling his clinfcal- 
white styrofoam cup with black coffee. **l)nt since von insist."" He fin<rered 
what he tliought was a jelly-filled cloniit and bit into it. 

n lon't insist/' the lady answered, ''but thev were made by mv 
fourth-period cla,ss especially for the facnltv. and so ril insist for them'r 

jelly spurted from the opposite end of the donut and dripped onto 
Mr. higlcs luuul. "Well, give them mv compliments/^ he said, as he 
walked to,a scat, licking the jelly from his fingers, "and an for'eflFort " " 
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"Tluiiiks." sIk* sniilfd batk at him. and tluMi tuinctl to watch a 
straiigtT fonu' into the room. Ihmkcd on both sidfs hv Mr, Fusari and 
Mr. Crcwson. 

Mr, Ingk's sat down, away Irom thf other tfachfrs. ^and sipped on 
his toflft\ waiting For thf nuvting to <^ft undfr wav, IW didn't Wkv these 
fat uity meetings, espedally the ones that were called without notice, ah l 
even, more especially when it was Frida\', He had far more impoitar.t 
things to do than listen to some college professor talk ahout griidcs, 

"This is Dr. Hichard Miller from Central State, Mcs in the Psy- 
chology Oepartnicnt there." Mr, Crcwson was saving to Mi,ss Dovle. 
"lie's going to he talking to us this afternoon," 

"Hi." Miss Doyle greeted the young-looking, slightlv built man. 
"We have coffee nntl tlonuts. What can I get \ {)u?" 

"I'd really like something." Dr. Miller said politely, "but I think I'd 
better gc) to work." He pointed to some equipment being wheeled in bv 
two hoys from the A-\' Department. "So we cau all get out of here at a 
reasonable hour," He sniiletl and nodded antl then walked toward the 
hoys. On the cart was an overhead projector. He directed the bovs to 
set it up. then, turned his attention to a small, strange-looking gadget 
that resembled a miniature sersion of a comp^iter. somewhnt siniilar to 
those one might see on television during election-night coverage.. 

^ Though a substitute for another speaker Mr. Fusari luul origin all\' 
invitetl. Or, NMller felt assured,. lie was excited and as he worked he went 
over what he wajj planning to say to the West High facultv— or to anv 
faculty he would ever get the chance t{)'talk tn {)n the subject of^grades. 
He watched the teachers filing in. He heard one or two of them com- 
plaining about how late it was. a few {)utbursts of n{)t too enthu,siastic 
laughter. Then Mr. Fusari was introducing him. It was time. He turned 
and walked ciuickly up to the speaker's table, shook hands once more 
with" Mr. Fusari.. and then looked out at the teachers waiting for him 
to beifin, 

"I hope you are feeling experimental todav." he said, "and I hope 
you don't mind being guinea pigs f{)r the next half hour or so. Now 
I understantl that you've been looking at the i,ssue of grading here at 
West High during the past few days, and Fd like to put vou and this 
computer (he patted the strange-lo(;king machine beside him) to work on 
that subject for a. few calculated experiments, Okav?" 

. .V few groans came Irom the audience, and one {)r two of the teachers 
started to whisper to each other. Dr, Miller turned his eves to the ply- 
wood lectern and studied the rather li\dy four-letter words carved into 
the snrfac<\ He smiled at the itlea of reading out a few of them to the 
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tfadim to gralii tlicir .^ittciition. iDstcad. hv waitrd a tew sctoiuls inorc. 
marveling at liow soint* tcat luMs t-onld. \vitlu)Ut.('nil)iirrassiiu"nt. act just as 
tlu'V told tiuMr own students not to act. 

•Tni going to give eacli oF yon one of tiiese cards." he continued, 
holding np a handful of computer cards, "and then I'm going to ask some 
questions concerning your attitudes toward grading. We'll find out pretty 
quickly where you stand on the issue." 

The A-\' crew, finished with the overhead projector, had already 
started passing out the cards and special pencils. When the joh was 
•finished, they left the room. 

Dr. Miller Hashed on a transparency of the DIM card. "You'll 
liotici'." he said, "that there is no place for your name. Thi.s is so vou'll he 
as honest as possihle without intimidating yourself or anvone else. There's 
room for 20 answers on the card, as you can see. hut I'm onlv going to ask 
10 ([uestions now. When we're done 111 run the cards through the com- 
puter. While they're heing tabulated. 1 have another experiment which 
I think you'll find just as interesting. For that one I'll need all of vou to 
sit with your own departments. And so after everyoni^ is finished, please 
shift accordinglv." 

Dv. Miller turned hack to the screen antl explained that each of the 
([uestions required the teachers to consider a factor which thev believed 
should or should not inlluence grading. "For example." he said! replacing 
the first transparency with the secontl one. "I might ask whether vou 
think a student's race should aliect his grade. You answer hv coloring in 
one of the five possible replies printed on the card." Flis finger projected 
large ami black on the screen and touched the scale to which he was 
referring: 

Tramparcnaj \o. 2Scalc To Be I'scd 

A. it would be very important to consitler this item when grading, 
ii. Sonii^what important. . ^ ' 

C. I have no strong feelings either way. 

D. Should not be consi<lered very heavilv when grading. 
F. Definitely should not be con.sidered at all when grading. 

•'Should we answer that last question?" someone asked. 

"No/" said Dr. Miller quickly. And then, hv shaking his head and 
cros.sing his forefinger against his lips, he indicated that the time for 
talking was over. ' 

"Number one," he said, in a much louder and niore imper.sonal 
manner, ''Do you think a student's I.Q. siioukl be taken into consideration 
in his grade?" lie* had written each question out on separate transparen- 
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cies iiiul hv pliKftl fiK'h of iUvm on the projector in the ortlcr in which 
hi* askftl thiMii. 

"Xumbfi two." hv toutimictl. "Shoiikl final fxains In* taken into 
' considfration whfu gratling at the end of the .sfnicstfi?" / 

"NuiuhiT thrt'o; Do yon think wtvkly t)uizzos should hv nscd? Bv 
that," 1k' clarified. "I mean one quiz a week, whether it is surprise or 
scheduled, hut with perfect rei^ularitv ." 

"Four: Where do you stand on a monthly test— or at le;v>t one large 
test iov each marking periotl?" 

"Five: Should a student's popularity with other students enter into 
the grade?" • 

The young professm- pausetl theii and waited for the slower teachers 
(or perhaps the more eonteiuphitive ones) to catch up; IVriodigalK , one 
or two of them glanced up at the screen or chewed nervouslv at the 
iids of pencils before marking the cards in front of tbcni, 

"Number six: Should class participation be considered in the grade? " 
And then cpiickly , . . "Seven: Is the students social class a factor? Eight: 
Shoukl the .student's* ability tt) give yon back exactlv the same answers 
you want be considered? (A few ironic giggles rippled acro.ss the room, 
but Dr. Miller kept going,) Nine: Should the student's ability to take 
i.ssue with what you say. to argue and soiiietimes to prove vou wrong, be ^ 
considered? ( More giggles, A sigh. A groan,) And the last one: Wlicro' 
do you stand on the idea of a cnVvc? I mean on the premise that there 
should he an etpial number of people receiving low and high grades?" 

Tlie screen contained all 10 ()uestions now, in addition to the rating 
scale, antl Dr, Miller gave the teacliers a few nu)re secontls tt) check their 
answers before he calletl for the cards. 

My. Ingles scraped his chair against the hardwood floor and joined 
the other teachers moving around the room to gather with the people from 
their own departments. He glanced at his watch, shook his head, and 
thought about the lawn he would not he mowing that afternoon. At least 
it was nwt a str^iight lecture-at least there was something to do. he nui.scd 
lO him^'*lf as he jrtinctl his fellow science instructors, Thev \v^«re all sitting 
and discussing their answers, but Mr, Ingles remained silent. 

^ "Through the light-fingered efforts of some of mv students.'' Dr. 
Miller was saying. "I have obtained some actual test papers written bv 
students from other high schools in the city. Now these have been dupli- 
cated, and I'm going to give all uRMubers of each department ii copv of 
the same paper. You gratle the paper as if it hatl been written especially 
for you. The idea, of course, is to see just how clo,se your marks will be 
to those of your colleagues." 
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Mr. (V,.uson :uu\ Mr. |.-usari unv al.va.ly p..ssi,„r o„t tlir pnmMs 
>V(I iHMK-il.s. ••A„^ prclictions-;-- Dr. SUWcv ,,,uMir,'l s,.ltl^■ 
.Mr. Inglrs .s.vmu-.1 t<. c.nu- t,. lil,- t„r tlu- (ir.st tinu- tluit' alh-nux.n. 
I ..s iK.iul .slu.t up. -I 11 h,t that tin. Kn,rlisl, t.a,-lu-r,s hau- a .sprc-ad „f 
oO <.r nunv points, l.nt tlu..s.. „f u i,, n.aOi .cd scwucvs will 1„. .s c-l..sc 
a.s f..u. p„int.s .strai.,rl,t down th. li,,.." Mr. iu.;l,s ,,,s ,ninni„a ...ul his 
us,s.,c>at...s aroun.l hi.,, unv „„,l.li„.r th.ir n.a.l.s. Xot a word c-a„u- Iro.n 
the Lntrhsl, I)opart„u„t. M,-. I„.^l..,s .^r,i,„H.,l wru mwr 

S.nilin. I>. Mill,, said: "Ar.. you n-ady^ Rn.uMuhr,-. .o„.sid, r thi.s 
t.-.st papn- a ,val o„r a„d -,adr it a.s un, wo„ld if it hclo,,.^..,! to a„v ,„„■ 
«'t y-ur studn.ts.- IIo pa„s..d ior a s.vo,ul. s„,ik.d o,,.. ,uu,v. a,ul co .- 
tm.u-d u-,th l„s i„sf„ctio„.s; ■•I.:^..s on ^u„r ou„ pap,-,-. Do yo„r ow„ 

TIr. hm^c unnu -.vw sil.M.t: o„ly the .so„„d.s of ti,n,i„<r pa-rrs and 
the ,-(fK-,.„t clic king ol tl,r littlr c-onipntcr c-o„ld h, l,,a,-d. Outside-"^;, tnu k 
pa.sscd. A car horn l)laivd. 

••Fini.sl, „p now.- D,-. MillcTs sha.p voicv slicvd tl„o,.,rh tl,.- .siln.cv. 
Ac- ually. 1 V,. u,u.n you about twice- tlu- tinu- vo„ wonld tak,- if vou had 
a whole- stack oi pap(-,s in fiont of \()u." 

Tlu-rj- u-,-,-,. a few sotto voce n-n.a,ks as tlu- tc-aclu-rs plaa-d p,-„cils 
"II tlic table- and sat nprii^ht o,ici- incc-. 

"I^'t a g.ad,- on tlu- papn." D,-.Milh-r told then, "but not vour 
"=";"Y'"<1 I'and tlu-,u i„ facv dou„. (),u- p.-rson f,o,n c-ach tabic- ph-asc- 
colU-ct the-,,, and trade- tl„-,n for a batch f,e„n a table- not in yen,r s!.bje-ct 

' I -V? '^'■Part,nc-„t. -Ucv " 

he- .sa.e loueliy. looking o^vr tlu- pape-r he- had bc-e-n ha,ule-el. "SeMnc-beulv 
in l-.iighsh i.usspe-ll.-el cnmmifmcnt in his nuu-ginal note-s." 

Dr., MiUvr inte-r,upte-d tlu- laughter al,Host befoic- it sturte-el It wis 
g<-tt.ng late a.ul he- .still hael ,,„ite- a lot to elo. "Okav. ' .Since- Lin-rlisl, sc-e-„',s 
<. In- consielce-d se, ^■,.l„e■,al.le-. l.-t s he-ar the- spre-ael e,f g,ade-s ^■ou ga^v 
tliat e-ssay (|,ie-stioii pape-r e)i, M(u l>cth." ' ' 

^^^k'-'' ["r the- ha.uls of tlu.se- people- holeling English papers. Ile- 

'"-n ''^"'^1'^ P''"P''- ^^if' pape-rs g,ade-el 

l.H(,w,Oor C. Two w,-nt up. "What, we-, c the actual graelc-s'^" ■ 
\ liax e- 6S. • e,ne- te-ache-r saiel fre,iu tlu- back e>f the- roo,n 

T''," "•""'■'^ i" I'll"'- ink 

It was Mi.ss Doyle-. "Maybe- it uu-ans one- is fejr ce)ntent and one is for 
graiivniar, 

"Yeni ge-t an ' A' r soinee)ne- from the- I-nglish taljlc ciuipped 
Okay, hold on," Dr. Millar callcel for eiuiet. Then In- asked for 
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people u itli an luij^lisli [):ip('r w ith an "A" or with -K) orMiiorr. Tliroo more 
liaiuls wiMit up. 

"Aha! What ihd 1 tell \ou/* Mr. in<j;lr.s said tri\imphaiitl\ , now \'vr\' 
ninch interestcil in what was l^oin^ on. / 

"What arc thr actual i^raili's and t'oiniiuMits?" Dr. Miller asked. 
*"A— \'ery tho!i<;ht-pr()\-okin;j;.* " 

'* '(^otdiln't ai^ree with sou h*ss.' " came the seeoiul answer, "*])ut I 
admire the ua\ it. 

**r\*e ^ot an e\"en better one tluni.that," saiil a thin! teaeher. " 
anil H - ei|ual B • .' " 

"Thats separate ^railini; lor j^rammar and eontent. tlu'i; fi<;ured 
t(;<;i*tluM'/' son)eone said stoniK from the l-!ni;lish De[)artment. No one 
lookeil too liapps" tlu'je. 

"Well now." said Dr. .Milli*r .slowlw pacini; haek and Forth in front 
i)[ the lectern. "\\ ho i.s rij^ht aiul \\ ho is wronir? Is it an W paper or a *C* 
paper? Or is it somi'wlu're in between? .\nd lor that matter, he eon- 
tinucil. "uhat uonld ha\e happened ii \ ()n had known the student? .\nd 
what if this were the .')5th pa[)er \o\\ read at one sitting instead of the 
first? .\ntl perha[)s i*\*en mori* rele\ant. would the gratle have been the 
.san)e. .say. il this were a \h)nda\ instead of a Frida\ ? 1 wonder . . 

"Look. Dr, .Millt r." Mr. Ingles stootl tip (|uickl\-. lie was no longer 
.smiling. "Von ma\' be making some points where it conccrn.s the Faiglish 
Department, but I'd like to see the spread among tlie science papcr.s if 
\()u ilon't mind." 

The prolessor noihled. "()ka\ . I siippose that's a \.x\v recjncst. Let s 
do it with a .show of hands. How many science* papers were marked lower 
than *('.* 69 or under?" he asked. Two hantls went up. **Hetween 70 and 
79?" Two more hanils. "Over 90?" One hand. 

"Why. thi.s is ridiculous." Mr. Ingles .shot up again. "I don't bclic\*c 
it, Tlu»re are onK- se\'en of us in the department antl that paper deserved 
a solid 'H.'" 

"You're criiz\ ." (llifF Harpi»r stootl up and faced him. "J^^^^ because 
the kid ha^ the right answers tloesn't mean he knows how he got tliein. 
Unless a student goes through the entire process. I take off points. Doesn*t 
evervboiK ? " 

*T don't know about e\'er\ bod\ ." .Mr. Ingles sputtered back, his face 
turning pink. "I onl\- know about me. 1 don't worr\' about cheating or 
about collecting scrap paper. 1 worry about whether a student has a 
right answer or a wrong one. and this kid ditl the job." 

The debate between the two science teachers was drowned out bv 
a hubbid) of contro\ers\ thiit had erupted around the room. Dr. Miller 
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allowfil the ti\ul-hMS to'iir^ur aniouL^ tluMnsclxivs ;i l)it loiK^cr as Iu« said 
something in Mr. Civwson's car. M v. Civnvsoii iHuUlcd tluMi Dr, MilliT 
walki'il hack ami slaiunu-il his fist on the tal)lt* lor i|niot, 

"llolil on now." lu« saiil. 'It's (jnitr ohvions that n;railos moan (lilhM- 
cut thinj^s to diflWont proplo-cvon in the so-calloil ohjVctiw disc-ii)linos 
likr math and scionco. Now K't s tr\ ono more o\porinUMl^ hcforo wf call 
it a da\," 

llo didn't wai'. for lommoiits, llo askitl tlio tcachors to <i;ot out a 
pic'co of st rap papor and pnt nnmhors on it f :om one to 10. 

"riiis is a (|ni/." hi* said, ""antl may hi* nsi-d to dftfrmim* \-our iioxt 
salar\ increase." 

Mr. Inj^les glared n[) at the professor, aloni; with a lew father 
teachers. This time there was no langhter. Dr. Miller ignored thr hostil * 
faces and lannched rii^lit into the (piestions. "Question one- What is a 
standard deviation?'' 

"Vou mnst he kidding." Miss Do\ le said loudl\-. 

He was not kidding. ' 

*'(,)nesti()n two: fixplain what a mean is. Three: Define median. 
lM)nr: W hat is a" normaLdistrihution*.-* Five: What is a reliable test?" 

Mr, ingles threw down his pencil, 'This is ridiculous." he said, 
"What's he tr\ing to do'?" His face had now turned a glowing ud. 
Dr, Miller ignored the remark and the groans and .sighs of disgust," Inex- 
orably, he asked his (piestions in a cold and confident staccato, 

"What is validity? What is objectivity? last the measurements vou 
use to (letennine the 'reliability of one of your own tests, llow do 'vou 
know that the last (juiz yon g:ive was valid? And finally, tell me plca.sc- 
just tell me-what right yon have to grade other people\s children," 

The rooni was silent as Dr, Miller looked out across the plvwood 
lectern at the West High faculty. He wanted to look at their eves, he 
wanted to ask them these (juestions again and again mitil he got his 
answer, the only answer that they could possibly give, lint no oiie-not 
one teacher-would look back at him. Fingernails were being ,stu(lie(l. 
Desks and papers and the floor were under examination. And looking out 
at tho,sc hiding faces. Dr. Miller was angrw 

He had told himself that he would i)e cold and scientific and calcu- 
lating, that he woidd try to he objecti\ e and understanding and imper-. ■' 
sonal. Hut he was also angry. He was vitally concerned with the way 
these people in this room on this Friday would from now on confront the 
problems of evaluating their students. 

suppose r should apologize," he said finally in a verv soft and 
controlled tone, "for tlic harsh way I asked those questions. But my own 
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ohjtrtivity. whnc giiuliuj^ is t'onaTiu'd. is sonu'tinuvs vcrv straim^d. You 
stv. ii;ra(lcs to you arc just incidental letters and numbers, but to students-^ 
especially students today-pades mean niueh nionv Don't \ on see?" 

He walked around tbe table* toward tlii« faeultv, Xiradi^s ean and 
ottcMi do tletennine wlio is scMit to \ ietuam; j^rades ean svstiMnatieallv 
screen out lower-ineome eliiklren from o;(»ttin;^ some oF tbe benefits tluit 
tbeir more wi»altbv peers take lor granted. 

"I tbink tbat tbere s notbing-ncjtbing tbat niori* i»fb'etivi»lv si»parates 
students and teacbers-tbat drives tbem aetuallv into warring camps-tbaii 
grades. Tbe stutlent bas bis erib sbeeis. bis rote memorization, bis apple 
poiisbing. Teaebers eombal tbese devices witb Mickev Mouse assign- 
iM'uts. surprisi* (]uizzcs. notebook cbecks. tricky multiple-cboice (]Uivs- 
ticMis. 

;*Cirades bave made us into overseers driving tbe most reluctant 
group of fiekl bands ever known. Grades bave made us puppt^teers pulling 
tbe emotional strings oF live marionettes. Ciratles bavi» nuule our students 
believe tbat wadjaget* is tbe most important word to be used wbcn 
summarizing tbeir own education." 



Dr. Miller turned and v.alked i]uickly to the miniature computer. 
He picked up tbe printout and beld it in bis band witbout looking down 
at it. 

"I tbink tbere are serious problems in tbis higb scliool— as tbere are 
in so many otber bigb scbools-problems tbat botb teaebers and ndnn'ni.s- 
trator.s need to face. We ean see it in tbis printout," be said, pointing 
down at tbe long wbite sbeet coming from tbe macbine. "I see a trc- 
mentlous spreatl of opinion about wbicb kinds of tilings sbould be con- 
sidt^red in grading. 

"Take Question Seven," be continued. "More than SO percent of 
you .said tbat social class sboultl not be considered when gratling. And 
yet you are all aware tbat students in tbe general section of tbis high 
school <m\ there because of tbeir social clas.s. You justifv not putting them 
into college entrance sections on tlv.* grounds tbat they are too lazy oi that 
they .suppo.sedly cannot read. Those general students have been neatly 
classed out* of the rewards of this school and you and teachers like you 
bave done it to them. 

"Let s go to Question Eight. 'Should the student's ability to give vou 
buck exactly tbe answers you want to hear be considered in bis grade?* 
\incty-five percent of you saitl tbat it shoukl not be given nuieh weight; 
it should definitely not be consideretl when grading. But I wonder. Do 
your .students have this understanding? 

"I recently interviewed 50 of your .students in the context of a 
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rcsfari h on stiulcnt dissent I am doing. I am conviiurtl-/ uuv ^;/^/-that , 
stndnits think that not giviiiir your answcr-tlic answcT thcv think von 
want-^lcads to a lower (rratlc. You may not haw tried to do it, hut that's 
what yon haw auomphsht^d. Givv them what they want to hoar,' \our 
students say of you, 'antl tlo it neatl\\ witliout erasures."' 

Sudth'uly Dr. MiHer lelt very weary. His suitcoat, the hrii^ht hhrarv 
hghts, even the weii^ht of the printout in his hand seemed to put uubear- 
ahle pressure on his arms and shouhUrs. 

ril h'ave this printout with Mr. Kusari," he said quietlv, "and I'm 
hopim; that he'll want to eall another meeting about this topic in the 
near future. Thank you very nuieh For \ our time and attention." 
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Changing the Grading Game: 
A Chronology of Progress and Pitfalls 



James VanHoven 



L\ SEPTEMBER OF 1970, the teachers and administrators of 
Briarehff Manor Middle Sehool, Hriarchff, I^Jew York, agreed that report- 
ing practices must eome into Hne with the schoors instructional philosophy 
and practices. From that initial decision came a three-j ear struggle which 
combined the wishes of the f;-.cult\', the wants of parents, and the needs 
of .students into a reporting system which continues to evolve. 

The history of tho. change which occurred during the 1970-1973 
school years is outlined here. The change process, as adopted by the 
administration and faculty, provided the framework for each year. These 
were the major steps taken: 

• Identify staff and community assumptions. The assumptions 
could include hopes, fears, attitudes, or values of parents and staff; 

• Take action which will consider all assumptions; 

• Measure reaction; ^ 

• Develop strategies to support positive reaction and correct causes 
of negative reaction; 

• Implement ai> board policy the best attributes of change. 

As one scrutinizes the history of change in the middle school's 
reporting system, one should recognize the following: 

e Change does not come swiftly or strongly, but through a slow 
evolution which involves all persons-school professionals and commu- 
nity—in the decision-making process. 
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• Cliauirf is not a win-losr ganitv It is toinpromise in tlu« scAixh for 
thf hrst ri'sults, tliost* wliich satisly soiuftiiiu's tunflitting nrcds. 

• (trading cliangcs do not oct ur in an instructional vat uuni. C;radi\s, 
Ycpon tards. or otluT i«\aluation instninuMits must coincido with the 
instruttional prattitrs of tlu* school. 

1970-71 

■I. Strategies for Change 
A. Staff 

Assumption #/; lU-portini; pnutiers and instructional stratrgirs are nnitii- 
all)- intiTLlqx'n(k'nt. 

As.swtiptton #2: TluTeturL-, a ehaugu in one sliouM neerssitate a eliani^c 
in the otlicr. 

Assumption :it3: C;hani;i«s in hotli are ncLrssary in order to ininianixr and 
individnalizf instrnetion. 

The staff idfntifird and ai;rrrd on the nerd to Lhani;c« reporting practices. 
'IlRTcforc. practices were chan.^vd hcforr or whtlc ciiani;cs in instructional 
strategy hrgan. These changes then affected the direction of instructional 
cliangc. 

H. Coninuinity 

Assumption #/.- Adefpiate information, ration.illy presented, can persuade 
people to accept cliant;c. 

AssumptUm #2: Parents Llcsire more infonnation ahout tiieir student's 
progress. 

H. Action 

Traditional letter grades- were eliminated and replaced with a svstcm involving: 

• Checklists in each suhject area reflecting important behavioral outcomes 
for students; student ratings on a five-point scale for each area relative 
to the school's perception of his/her potential 

• Narrative reports (two per year per subject). 

• Parent eonfercnces ( two per vear). 

III. Reaction 

A. Staff began to individualize and humanize education and became com- 
niittcd to continue progress toward these goals. 

B. Many parents were confused or hostile to changes, claiming that competi- 
. tion was essential in scliools. that colleges recpiired grades, and that the 

school was too soft. 

C. Some parents polled the community informally and found overwhelminp 
interest in grades, ' 

IV. Re- react ion 

A. A parent-teacher croup was formed to poll the community scientifically. 
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B. Thf principal ori^anizi'd coiuinimity loHiT-hoiiis to i-\plain school programs. 

C. Tlu' scientific poll notid above indicated that most parents accepted tlu^ 
changes made. 

D. The principal and stafl concluded that progress- related "potential" was inap- 
propriate and that rather, progress shonki he relative to instructi(.nal objec- 
tives. 

Final Action 

A. The board of education r«Mjuirc(l a modification of the Pupil Progress Report 
to reflect a student's standing; relative to his or her peers (at. above, or 
below (Trade level ). 

B. The board of education endorsed tin* concept noted in Section \\\ D. abo\f 
and directed the stall and principal to ch-arly define the objectives of instruc- 
tion for all subjects. As diis was done, the checklists (Pupil Progress 
Reports) would be phased out. 

1971-72 

Strategies for Change 

A. Staff 

A.s'\MTnpti(m It would be rtPtively easy to define instructional objectives 
for all subject areas as well as appropriate learning activities. 

Asxumption ^2: Heporting progress relative to student potential is an 
improvement over past practices, but is not as appropriate as reporting 
student progress relative to instructional objectives. 

B. Community 

Asxttmption #i; N!ost people in the community have accepted the new 
procedures. ' 

Assumption #2: People can only take so much change; a low profile is 
now needed. 

Action 

A. Numerous workshops were held with staff member.s to infonn them about 
instructional objectives and how to identify them. 

B. The reporting .system continued as modified at the end ^f the previous year, 

C. A staff committee met in the spring to review the next steps regarding 
reporting. 

Reaction 

A. Most staff members reacted adversely to the identification of instmctional 
objectives because: 

1. Instructional objectives can best be identified only in areas that are 
sefjuential and/or cognitive. \ 

2. Tins approach came to be seen as being in conflict with luunanization. 

3. It raised the i.ssue of .staff accountability. 
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4.. Mori" work wa.s mjuiri'd. 
5. It was a new idea. 

/ 

B. SiriLV nn viKxhlv vhdUifvs in thv n-porlini^ snsIlmii wvtv nuulc, the eoimnui.itv 
rL'in;]inc(l silent. 

C. TIu* faculty coniinittLV recoiiimenJcd: 

1. Minor chaui;c.s in the dates and times of eonferc'nees. 

2. Minor chanj^es in the content of the checklists. 

3. Tlie estal^lishnieiit of a parent-teacher comnnttee to examine in depth 
the reportini; system. 

IV. Kinal Action 

A. TIic Ixiard of educati( :i pernittcd mitior clian^e>i in Mie contCMit of the 
checklist. Init did not nerniit changes in the dates of reporting, since tiie 
staff had not completed tlie task of dcvelopini^ instructional ol'.jcctives. 
It directcil the principal io contin\ie to pursue tliis objective, 

B. A parent-teacher conmiittee was formed to look at the whole process tiie 
following "ear. 

1972-73 

I. Strategies for Change 

A. Staff 

Assumpiion #i: Most issues are not **cither/or," "hlack or white." Identi- 
fying and secpicncing instructional ohjectivcs, where possible is not 
inconsistent with huiaanistic goals. 

AssumjHion #2; People learn the above by having increased information 
and working throngii problems together. 

B. Community 

Assumption #i: A group of parents and, teachers representing all ranges of 
opinion, by being better informed and by working, through prohlem.s 
together, will achieve consensus .that a ' reporting system hnked to 
general instructional objectives should be implemented. 

II. Action 

A. Staff, through increased ijopiiistication and work in individualization, began 
in some areas to identify and sequence instructional objectives ( for math, 
Englisii, social .studies skills, foreign language, and science in particular). 

B. Tiie parent-teacher committee, with polarized parent representativ es ( scream- 
ing liberals and arch conservatives), fought like tigers. The committee's 
final report was very general with few recommendations, but contained the 
observation that there was apparently **little dissatisfaction" with the middle 
school reporting system. The report reinforced ^he feeling that reporting 
based on student potential was inappropriate. 

As of this date, an equilibrium has been established among parents 
and teachers regarding reporting. Neither group is entirely happy with 
the present system. The staff will not move back to a traditional system. 
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nor would the comnuinity iis a whole want to. On tlif otlitM- Iiaiul. \hv 
stafF has not ac liievcd thv goal of soqucncinir all appropriate instrnctional 
objcctivos and activitios, altliongli sonio MotaI)Io proarc^ss lias Ikvo nuulo. 
The conmuniity would proI)al)ly wolconic such a dtwlopniont, sinco it has 
a doar, rational I)asf and sinco couununitv nionibns aro ipiito well 
inloruK'd al)()ut tho issuos involwd. 

In suniuiarv, tho oxistt'iit system contiuuos to roport on tJiO basis of 
stuiItMit potc-ntial, usina conFiTontcs, narratives, anil tliocklists. Despite 
tliis (>I)sious flaw, tlie lollowinir a(Kantaires have aecrueil; 

• The concept of failure lias practically I)een eliniiiuitetr from tlie 
system. 

• ConunuuicatioM I)ctween tlie scliool and parents reiranliui; pupil 
progress has I)eeu \ astly increased tluough tlie conftMcnces alul narnltivt^s. 

• All the misinterpretati(jns and inaccuracies of tlie older s\sleui of 
single letter grades were eliminatetl. 

• Tlie staff meml)crs Iia\ e rccoguizetl tlie importance of instructional 
objectivc^s and appropriate learning acti\ities and Iiave continued to 
develop and refine tlieir iutlividuali/ed programs. 
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The Principal Looks at Grading Changes 

William J, Bailey 



If you are a principal or if you know one, yon a^^ aware 
that principals receive considerable criticism for almost e\'ervthing 
they do. On the ^other hand, you should be aware that a principal is 
often the key person in bringing about significant changes in education. 
Bringing about change, however, can polarize many people. 

One area in which the principal is sure to polarize opinions is that 
cf grading system changes. Surveys have shown and logic tells us that 
mak:, f; if change in the grading system is extremely difficult, sometliing 
like u .'Mg to move a cemetery— a change that causes many people to get 
e.xeited. 

However high the risks, the thinking principal nmst continually 
examine and revise die student e\'aluat!on system. Evaluation is crucial 
to student progress and is a significant part of teachers' instructional 
strategies; it is also an important component of organizational growth 
and prosperity. If the building principal thinks diat conventional grades, 
with their normative eonnotatioi^s, are "degrading" to students or at 
least inadequate measures, then he or she should examinjL* many alterna- 
tives and start the change and/or revision process. 

This chapter will delineate some relatively ^ safe ways to change 
the grading system. It is based, in pari, on the authors specific experi- 
ences at Concord High School in Wilmington, Delaware, where significant 
changes were made; and it is also based on a varictv of internal and 
external consultative experiences in grades 1-12. 

^ Interpreted as "avoiding being fired.** 
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Change Agentry 

Leslif Tliis.- in ,\ Cluidc to Effective Muntificmcnt. points out that 
(.hangi- can hi- i-ithi-r pioacti\i- or ri-acti\v. Applving this concept to 
gradn.g changes, one ^v.m\i\ think that if the principal waits for other 
.schools to change; for parent.s to complain; for iawsnits to arise from 
. acconntabiht> concerns; for aiternatiN-e eilncation gronps to appK' prcs- 
snre; or (or other external forces to emerge, then he or she can be said 
to be "react i\c.- The reactive change agent ina\- facilitate the <-hange: 
bnt there is a tendency for him or her to lose contro' over tiie ontcoine. 
(or the project to be done piecemeal, and for the proiinct to be incon- 
grnent with the original intent. 

The "proactive" principal, who ;,cts as a change agent, pl.-.ns for 
the cliang<- in a positive way and thns, gains j^reatiT control over the 
ontcomes. This insidc--ont procc-.ss initiat<-d hv the- proactive principal] is 
necessary (or aeconiplishing changes in the grailing "process. The task 
i.s complex- and needs carefnl planning. 

There are two modes of eliange -tracks" for altering the grading 
.sy.steni. One is the radical approach, which might be used bv .students 
or rcvi.sionist faculty tr,-onps b.-cause both arc norniallv removed from 
the- pcm-er sonrcc-. Tlu- proactivv principal is close t.) tl'ie power .source 
l)v defnntion. and thus can use conventional management methods of 
change. These inckule regular techni(ines of con'mnmication within 
orgamzat.ons sncl. as memorandnms. position papers, renorts. meetings 
connnittees and task forces, .seminars, pilot studies, and others. 

Structures, Processes, Attitudes 

Once the proactive principal, using conventional means of influ- 
ence, begins thinking, he or she needs a plan of action. One wtv effective 
concc-pt of social chaugc-. called the SPA fornnila. has bec-n developed 
by Goodwin Watson.-' Briefly, this entails soc-ial engineering. It first 
calls for a change in structures (S). which in tuni causes people to alter 
processes (?) .,f operation and behavior, which then gives people a 
chance to develop change in attitudes (A). This can he a vcrv helpful 
concept from an organizational point of view, in that a gTcp ,„i,,t 

4<l .- ' ^r'"; \ ''^ '" R^-«linK, \Ja.s,sach„.sftts: 

Ackli.soii-U f sli-y Piiljlisiuni; C<)iii|);iii\-, Inc.. 1974. p. i87. 

■•Coodwin Watson, editor. C/«,„»,- i„ School S,,,trm.s. W -ishinuton DC- 
Cooperative Project for Edncatio,. Development. National TraininR Laboratories' 
iNational Ldiication As.sociation. 1967. p. 25. 
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fXpcriciKv a nonnativc attitiulc c'han;j;c in acrcptiiij^ iniiDvatiou. if 
proptT ami lastin*^ iiMi)lfuu'ntati()n is to otcur. An fxaniplc o( this 
■foncfpttollows. 

As principal of Concortl Hii:;li School wIktc ratlical j^ratliiii^ chani^cs 
took placf. 1 initiatftl thangts in basic structures. Specific chant!;<*s 
incliulctl intlivitlnalizctl Icarninj^ strategics", mini-courses, self-pacetl 
instructional materials. iiulepeiKlent stiulw team teachin;^. liberal tlrop- 
add policies, varied time intervals lor i^rade reportin;^ pcriotls. pass/fail 
courses, liberal "incomplete" policies. uon»j;radetlness. the use of learninj^ 
recycling patterns, and eventually, the tlropping of failing gratles (E). 

All of these structural changes began to expose the inadecpiacies 
of ct)nventional nonuatiw grading. They caiisetl teachers to look at their 
practices of reporting stiuleut progress in a tlilferent light. Two examples 
of this were that: (a) teaebers (team teaching) began to share their 
gratling practices; ami (b) the self-pacetl learning strategies made it 
difficult to use the "em\i'." In effect, we began to see changes antl 
alterations in process behavior-iu the procedinal operations of e\ aluating. 

Once people began to beluue in a dilferent maimer. the\' began to 
change their values ami their attitudes about stutlents. stutlent achieve- 
ment, and the grading svstem. 

Compliance, Identification^ Internalization 

/ 

Another "fonnula" that may prove useful in effecting change is 
based on compli{inn\ Ulcntification, antl ititcniuliz^ition (Cll).* I view 
this as a helpful awareness of the personal, iuternal process of cbauge 
that parallels llie Sl\\ organizational or group change. In other words, 
the first sign of changf tor an intlivitlual is based on liis instinctual nectls 
to conform or comply. The bo.ss or some program edict has pressured 
least some ininimal overt changes. Although these changes are at fii-. 
superficial, the intlivitluals nu)tivation to conform becomes an important 
incentive in making the gratling changes. There is a general neetl to "get 
in Ifue.** at least with luinoi- changes, because *'a school sliould be 
consistent." 

The next thing that can happen is a psychological process iin'olving 
"nectls of identity." Peer and program itlentity can be a significant 
motive in bringing about permanent change. Xew itleas and programs 
recei\t' notoriety antl attract attention, lilven if the attention is negative, 
it can serve to bring a stalf together antl leatl staff members to identifv 

•> Ift'r!)ert C. Krliiiaii. "Conipliaiu I(ii. iilificali<ni, and IiittT'ializatioii: Thnu' 
Ptovv^sv^ of AttitiuU* ..haii^c." Jounuil of C<mjlirt Rr.s<tluti<m 2(1): 1958. 
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witli tlu- c.msc. Thr pionctix c i>rincipal nuist watcli tor these .si<r,i.s 
and use tlieiii K)iistmeti\ cK . 

The iiulix iilual change that can then oceur is iiitenialiication The 
nuhvidual lias first conlor.ned. then identified w ith. and now fullv lidie\-es 
111 the id.'a. At the internahzed stage, he or she will he gh.d to defend 
the neu gradMig system in pul,lic, This forniuhi of CII is not seen hv 
this administrator as a social engineering de\ ice. hut rather as a develop- 
mental pattern (or which awareness is helpful, 

Social Engineering 

There are. houcxcr. definite change strategies.-llassified as .social 
fiigmeering. that can l.e used in making grading changes. If the term 
•social engineering bothers vou. then remember that 'this nuUiod of 
change does not lun v to be manipulati.ve (secret), a.s the principal can 
be \ ( n open and honest about its use. 

Social engineering strategies one might emphn can be cntegorixed 
as; economic. authoritatiM-. fellowship, rational/logical, ethical and 
political.' The categorical terms are soinexvhat self-explanati.rx' but 
examples might be helpful. 

A model of the economic strategx was demonstrated at Concord 
High School when the school was able to eceixe a Title III Grant to 
implement a propos .' for an alternatix e grading sxstem, The gr int 
rnn(orcy<l the professionals who xx'erc eugei- for th'e change-, e.icoura<red 
t .o.se w lio f,i-evi„u.slv had been reluctant, and coin inced some inemberrof 
tl.e critical public of the credibility of the project. Of course, the monev 
was helpful ,n dex eloping content through in-serx ice workshops Init the 
.strategy was wry vlh-Mvv in terms of facilitating tK<> change. In Hiis 
ease, ti.c result was a i)erformaiicc-l,as<'<l. critcTion-rcferenced svstcn. 

Another important strategy, xx hich is part ,)f the fellowship category 
hcs III developing .support groups. At Concord it worked in the following 
way. As principal. I made- friends ^yith several of the informal leaders in 
the scliool aiul ovvr nianv cups of coffe" in a vnrivW of .settings we 
developed a mutual feeling of trust, and shared values about student 
evaluations. This nucleus exentually spread to a larger group whose 
members became coininced there was something we could do Their 
influence on the more rehietaiit ones was imineasurabb helpful in imple- 
menting the actual change, - i i 
Politically, this support group eonviiieed .enough of the .staff so 

■■•A<l;ipt..,l Im,,, Ki.rt K. OInio.sk. ^Sovc I'„rc .Stnitomcs of Chaise," In: 
ohn on.. .„<! Ui-h,,,, Pf.,i(l..r. ..ditnrs, Thr 1972 lU.ndhookfor Gun.p F^u^ilitators. 
La Jolla, C.aljtorm.i: University Associates, 1072. 
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that ;it a cnicial nionu'nt wIumi ii faculty sotr w as takcMi. tlir iu*\v approac h 
was accrptfcl. Without this political iiifhicncv. the plan conic! not have 
hccn iniplcnicntcil. It could he said that hccausc ol" political inlhicnccs 
the faculty norMKiti\e hchavior hccanie one of acceptance. 

Planning 

The key to all chanife stratejfies is planning. There are nian\- models 
available to the proactive principal, hut in all cases, one preplanning 
decision nnist he made. In the hei^i,vnin<r, the initiator of an\- idea prioV 
to any announcements of that idea, nmst make some decisions about the 
level of involvement. This level of invohement, as a preplannin;^ device, 
c an be viewed on a continuum as seen below. 

Lci'c] of Involvement 
{)ualitij Compromise Involvement 

r ~ 2 "~ '3 4 .5 " 6 7 ~8 ^) " W 

At the lower numbered levels is the position of 'ViualitN." Qualitv 
is defined here as the principal's "perfect plau"-the model tlie principal 
wants or dreams about. If magic wands were on the low-bid list we 
could simply install this cjuality modch Such a unilateral change, how- 
evcT. prochiccs low implt«mentation impact because those affected bv the 
grading change (parents, students, and teachers) are not involved in 
the decision making. Assuming the principal is the expert and can devise 
a real quality altcMiiative to grading, it won't be much good if it camiot 
withstand the pressure of implementntion and operation. 

On the otluT side of the involvement continuum is complete in\'olve- 
nuMit of stuclc«nts. parents, teac hers, school lH)arc', cun'imittces, task forces, 
and study groups, coupled with input from pilot studies. ,seminars. and 
surveys. Of course, there is the old joke about tbc camel being invcMitcd 
b\ a connnittce. The end product may be something entirely different 
from what the principal had in mind. .All of this involvc«mc«nt, as a matter 
of fact, will probably kill the idea before it has a chancv, Uouevcr, the 
<^reatcr the involvement, the greater is the chance ^ implementation and 
permanency. More participation will mean more ac^;eptancc. 

The proacti\'e principal, then, vers- early in the change process, 
nmst make some judgments about inv{)l\vment. Us iall\- a coniproniiso 
placing the involvement level between 4-6 on • . scale is workable. 
Placement too far to the right wiii i ,ean destn m oi the idc«as as con- 
ceived, and placemcTit too far to die left • ^ „ extreme difficulties in 
making die ideas operational. 
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OiKV thv principal is aware of tins concept, lie or slic can procvcul 
with planninjr, wliicli should follow systcMnatic procc«(hirc.s to sonic dcirivcv 
One* plan that has hi'iMi used is as follows: 

Definhi^:, the problem: Thr pivsciit gradinfr system is inadiMpiatc when 
used to evaluate an individualixi'd and nonirradrd turricuhnn. 

CoUcctUu^ the (lata: 

PiTccntaL^rs of failures 

Percentages of failures w. sophisticated courses such as calculus 
Student morale 

Student discipline at yradint; time 

Slutlcnt resentment of honor rolls and honor societies 

Evidence of cheatint; 

Teacher dissatisfaction 

Drop-add lists 

('ounselini^ feedhack 

Parental complaints 

Research ahout i^railes and joh performance 
F.stahlishitiii alternatives-: 
\ \ a,s tery- perf t ) rma i ic e 
W'ritten-anecdotal 
Pass-fail 

No evaluation at all 
Self-evaluations 
(.'redit-po credit 
Coml)in;,tious 

Seleefim^ one altermitive course of artum: Install a masterv-performance 
system of grading. 

Implementing that course of aetion: In a large high school this can be 
delegated to learns or departments .when thev are readv. At Con- 
cord, implementation occurred wher. we iKurdcvelopccl th- course 
objectives to use as criteria for mastery. 

Hesearch and studies show that the principal (manager) of a school 
or institution does have an eHect on the organization and on the orga- 
nization's constituents. The proactive principal can set the. climate that 
IS conducive to change and can initiate the structural changes necessary 
t() start a c! ;uige actic^n process. The proactive principal ean develop a 
plannnig ^y^e^^.v. Grades must' "go" because thev fail the educational 
sy'.^'m: thr pr.;ar tiv .. principal must be the one to creaV that chancre. 
'Has i.> real i jS- v)f change ageutry. ^ 
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In Conclusion: 
Dispelling the Grading Myths 



Richard L. Curwin 



I RECENTLY A^ITENDED a meeting of collcg.- administra- 
tors and faciilt)' nu*nibers who were considering a request (initiated by 
a student committee representing about one-third of the total enrollment) 
to reform their grading policy. The strongest and most influential argu- 
ment against the request was that it would cost too much money to 
change the computer from the traditional A-B-C-D-E system to a Credit/ 
No Credit system. In essence, this argii. i?nt, in conjunction with strong 
anti-reform sentiment, was enough to destroy the chances for adoption 
of the students' request. Reflecting on this event, I feel that if the needs 
of the computer are more influential nnd important than the needs of 
students in dictating educational policy, then perhaps talk of grading 
rcfonn is too late. We have been dehumanized to the point of loving 
machines more than people. 

However, I really don't think tluit it is too late. Certainly, the 
mechanistic grading systems in our public and private institutions of 
learning are disheartening. But grading change can occur and has 
occurred in the past, and it appears that a new movement is under way. 
It i.s ironic that there is a current national thrust to move away from 
traditional grading systems concurrent with a thrust to move toward 
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perfonnuiice-, coinpcttMicy-. and ac'coiint;il)ility-bas(»cl program.^. Thvsc 
two secMuingly opposite tlinists aiv more* closJly allied than is appaivnt 
at first glance. 

The reason for tlu? apparent discrepancy is the abundance of wide- 
spread myths that are considered tniths about grading. Tlu'se myths are. 
in effect, preventing grading reform and are, as Arthur n\ Combs sa\ s, 
filled with half-trnths (in some eases (juarter- or eighth-truths). Tliey 
are, therefore, hard to dislodge. Consider Four of these invths. 

Weighing the Half-Truths 

First Myth: Learning rcijuircs evaluation: By eliminatincr grading, 
you also eliminate evaluation. This conviction, as I learned in introduc- 
tory logic, consists of two parts; the truth of the second part is validated 
by the truth of the first. In other words, the only wav that this myth can 
be true is if grading' is evaluation, or the best evaluation; but grading 
is, in fact, one of the poorest methods of t valuation, if it evaluates at all. 
Ciood evaluation systems nnist provide infom^ition for stndcnts-informa- 
tion that indicates what they have done well, v/hat areas of their per- 
formance are in iK*ed of nK)dification, and what areas arc in need of 
improvement. Cood- evaluation supplies data for students to make deci- 
sions about their lives. It comments upon student skills, interests, knowl- 
edge, and reflects the instructor's understanding of each individual's 
unique characteristics^ For evaluation to be useful, it must be infomia- 
tive. unique, and substantive. Global generalizations such as grades 
prove to be more harmful than ])encficial in the education process." They 
allow students, teachers, parents, and others to draw false, blanket 
conclusions. 

Those who nsc lettt»r gratles art* locked into vague generalizations. 
What docs a B tell a student about his progress? Certainlv nt)thing that 
can help hrni change and grow. \ grade of R tells a student that his 
performance has been judgt»d better, from the perceptions of the teacher, 
than ihe performances of students who received C's and not as well as the 
work of those who received As. If a teacher uses a curve for the deter- 
mination of grades, the B could mean even less. Thus, if a teacher uses 
only grades to supply feedback to students, that teacher is doing Iiis 
students a disservice by stifling the learning process. Few teachers, 
however, use only grades. Most supply other kinds of both formal and 
informal evaluation and feedback. Without evaluation, grades are mean- 
ingless; with evaluation, they are unnecessary. Obviously educators need 
to spend more time developing and implcnrienting better feedback and 
evaluation devices which are more useful to the learner. 
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Second Myth: Grades are motivators; they push students to do their 
best. It is true that jack's help motis'atc stnclcnts. hut motivate thfin to 
\vhat?-t() {Tft giH)(l gra(ii\s. of course. This means, in efFect, that given 
a choice hetween learning anj getting a good grade, the niajoritv of 
students choose, almost without c\ceptiou. the gootl grade. A powerful 
illustration is the rise in term paper companies, which are now nudti- 
million-dollar enterprises. While diese businesses are fairlv new on the 
educational scene, the principle hehind them has heen iiroperation for 
years in dormitory, fraternity, and sorority filing systems hn term papers 
and exams. 

Vet there is a worsi> side effect from grades. It is the deatlening 
of learning that looms as the most tragic couseciuence. There is a strong 
probability that the "poor-grade getter" will become a poor learner. 
Studies have demonstrated the power of the self-fulfilling prophccv on 
bcth the teacher and the student, showing that as a student receives 
poor grades, his self-concept is lowered. Further research has demon- 
strated that self-concept is perhaps one of the strongest, single inlluences 
in learning. Any aspect, of the teaching-UMrning cycle that diminishes 
self.concept. therefore, must diminish leanu'ng potential. The effect, then, 
(;f a poor grade is not to make the student try harder the next time, us 
many people claim, but to weaken the student's learning abilits". We 
only need to look at the continuing recv)rd of failure-a record which for 
so many students never breaks-to reahze that the research speaks 
accurateh'. 

What about the "good-grade getters*":^ Do they become better 
learners? .Actually, those who receive good grades are reinforced to keep 
on receiving good grades. Cood grades become more important to 
students who haw acceptetl the notion that good grades mean good 
self-worth. Even the students who are perceptive enough to sec through 
diis favade recognize that the key to their future nn'ght rest on their 
grade laurels and most are willing to pay tlu^ price. What happens is 
that students who get good grades becoine very adept at pkiving the 
grading game. They can "psych * out dieir teachers with consununate 
•skill and insight. Questions like. "Will this be on th- test?" or '^Does dns 
count?** and "Am I responsible for tiiis*:^" are conunon amon^ the phivens 
of die grading game, for their success depends on their abilitv to give 
the teacher what he or she wants. 

During class discussions those who play die grading game write 
down only what die teacher says, using the time when another student 
speaks to rest their hands. They know that no matter how inlerestiiig it 
may he. a studeiit*s comment will undoubtedly be excludetl from the 
examination. None of the students who get good grades arc willing to 
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jeopardize their cluiiRrs in the p';uh*ii<r game hy veering from a siieeessFiil 
pattern of hehavior. 

Students often use the same thinking process when thev write 
essentially the same paper or examination throughout the term, changing 
it only to fit different contexts. It is highly unlikely that a good-grade 
getter will ever examine tlu; process of his or her learning, for that can 
never be rewarded hy good grad s. Neither will such students be moti- 
vated to behave cr.Mtively or mn*(juely. The Fact is that grades can only 
he cleterniined by accounting for the most insignificant aspects of learning. 
It is impossible to consider, in terms of letter grades, the values, feelings, 
creativity, intuition, judgment, higher levels of cognitive thinking, or anv 
of the other tliings that truly influence the live.s of students. Thus, 
students who wish to recei\ e gootl grades must either ignore, t)r separate 
from their work in school, these important yet frequentlv intangible 
elements of education, and concentrate instead on what will gain them a 
reward tjirough the grading system. In this choice of priorities lie the 
seeds for the "paper chase" so many universities decrv. hut seem power- 
less to end. As stated ''arlier. grades motivate students not to learn, but 
to get gootl gratles. 

Third Myth: Grades arc. or ran he. ohjcrtivc. Many educators 
assume that it is possible for them to grade ^'airlv because they are 
detached, or because they treat all students i]w same, or because tiu'\ 
account for indivitlual differences, or because thev use a luimeri. il 
system, ov because of a multitude of other reasons. lii actuaUtv, an\ one 
s\stem of deteriPining giatles is biased because its goals and procedures 
are basetl npt)n the perceptual fiekl of the teacher using it. 

We can easily understand this subjectivity by looking at the dif- 
ferent criteria teachers use to tleterniine what is worth a good grade. 
Ill grading papers or essays, some teacht.-rs give points for each correct 
response covered in *'.e answer; others consider stvle as an important 
hictor; some teaclieis count spelling and punctuation; others consider 
length. I kiu)w of a teacher who only reads footnotes in term papers, 
while another teacher dislikes them and takes off for their too frequent 
use. In math there are teachers who tnily give cretlit for correct answers; 
others give cretlit for the correct process even if the answer is incorrect. 
t)tliers take off for careless eomputation. while t)tliers t)nl\ give credit for 
use of the proper format. Neatness is often a factor for .st)nie teachers, 
and not a factor for others. 

In the traditional grading .sy.stcm. the definition of good work 
depentls upon the purposes of the t^valuator. usually the tcaciier. When 
these purposes are different from the purposes of the leamer, only "coinci- 
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driK'c can make tiic rxaliiation wortiiwiiiic lor [hr stiuliMit. In most 
cases. t)w stiulnits w iio pi'iform tin* i)i\st are those wiio Ii;i\e sueces.stull\* 
(li'iliu ed tile teadier s purposes. I'^eii if tiie teaciier iias ()\erti\ specified 
Iiis Of Iier purposes. tlie\ must still he su1)jecti\ eiy evaluated, for it is 
totally url)itrar\ to assij^u j^erforuiauee levels to pade levels. For e.xauiple. 
ail ol)jeeti\'e raw seore. sueli as eit^iit-rii^iit out-of-ten, can be an A, H, C. 
O. or E. witii ('([ual justification, in considering sui)jective variuhies. 
Tlie determination of ^^rades from raw scores is made bv con.sensus; in 
most cases it is a consensus of one person— tjic teaciier. 

Tiiere are otiier instances of iiiddeii subjeetivitw Take, for cxinupic, 
true/ialse. nmitipie ciioice. or siiort-answer ipicstioits, wiiicii at first 
'fiance seem to i)e .^i)jecti\e. 'I'iiey are sui)jcctiv(^^bo\vever, because of 
tile tactors of inciusioii ami e.xciu.sion. If I prepare a test on Ilamlct which 
I want to be oi)jective. I miiriit ask -tiic students wiietiier thev know 
certain fads. True or faise: Hoseiiefaiiz appears on tiie stu^e before 
Cuildeiistenr:' |-;\- inciu(lin<; tiiis^ (piestion. I am a.ssertino; tiiat l belieVe 
its answ er to in.' important to an uiulerstaudini^' of tiie plav. or whatever 
my purp()S{' is for studx iu^ Ilamlct. Tiie ([Ucstiou, tiien. is subjecti\*eiy 
deteriiiined. 

.\notiier (•\am[)le of sui)tle sui)jecti\*ene.ss is the interpretation of 
ai^parciit ()i)j{'cti\e (]nestions. Take, for exampie. tiie case of a coileague's 
son wiio was aslM'(i. "Does oiu" i^'et to Moscow from Kociu-ster. New York, 
in traveiin;^ east or W{'st^" Thv student was marked wrong bv the IBM 
scoring device tiiat conid not properiy interpret his answer. "Either, but 
West is longer." 

Prol)leni.s of interj^retation and inciusion/e.xciusion are no longer 
important once tiie grading s\st{'m is r{'fonned. Scores become data Un 
tile stutieiit to iuterpn't according to his or her purposes. One student 
migiit decide tiiat eigljt-out-of-ten is not tiie best iie or siie can do. and 
niigiit mal<e a goal to do i)etter. .\notiier student in tiie same ciass mi^Jit 
i)e prond ot tiiat score anci work on anotiier aspect of the subject in whkh 
iie or siie is iia\ ing (iifficulty. A student might not . care diat he or .she 
didn't know tiie order of appearance of Hosencranz and Cuildcnstern 
i)ecanse iie or siie rea(i tiie j^iay for tlifFercnt purposes than tiie teacher 
wiio asked that ([uestion. A diHerent student might find his or her 
incorrect answer to tiiat (inestion tr()ui)ling. because he or she'i.s directing 
tiie sciioni play and must know tiie orth'r of ciiaracter appearances to do 
a goo(i joi). A stiulrnt matj discard or accept data accnrdw^ to his or her 
own purj)()scs onUj if there is no external reward/ punishment sf/stem 
imposed 

Fotirth Myth: Craihrs arc needed as a sereeninn detiee for eolle^^cs. 
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\iraduatc sdiools, and cniplot/cn\ it is true tluit maiiv- institutions n( 
liiglifr vcluc;iti()n anil busincssivs use <^raili\s U) drtiTniinc accvptanci*. 
IIowcvtT. if wf look at this situation carciullw we notice that the admis- 
sions officrr or iMuplo\ cr wants a competent, qualified candidate to fill his 
or her position. Specifically, a ouahfied eanchdate is one who has the 
abihty and skills to meet the reijuirenienVs of the school or job. Obvi- 
ously every schooi or job has uni(|ue re(iuircnK-uts and in order to make 
a.i accurate assessment of a candidates ability, nuicii information is 
necessary. Otherwise, it becomes far too easy to make costlv mistakes. 
Consider die example of a student who receives a H in student teaching 
• becau.se of a diflerence in educational philosopl.v with his or her super"- 
vi.sor. A .school mij^ht pass this candidate up Ix'eause of the H even 
thouirh the candidate's philosophy coincides with that of the sciiool. 
which has hired an A stutlent with a eoutrarv philo.sophv, 

A jrood sereeninjr device, like a j^ood evaluation s\ stem. implies the 
generation of information meaningful to decision makinir. Data such as 
strengths, weaknesses. uni((ue characteristics, compatabilitv widi the 
institution considering the applicant, and odier pertinent 'information 
must be supplied. Cirades alone" tlo not supply the necessar\- information 
lor a lair asscssuu-nt. With the inclusion of other data, grades are 
unnece.ssarv. 

Many claim that it takes too long for a teacher or school to prepare 
a ,sufficient alternati\c folder and for screening personnel to review it. 
^et, there are some nu'thods of data collection and disscrainatiou that are 
sophisticated tM^otigh to provide better means for screening and vet are 
practical enough to work. Moreover, it takes a great deaf of time and 
fuergy to compute grades, if a teacher is diligei'itl The same time could 
be bettiM- spent in filling out a different type of progress report. In the 
long run, it is far more, elfieiiMit to hire the best per.son for the job or to 
accept the best student and spend more time in doing so. than it is to 
use the shorthand of grades with the high risl jf making costlv mistakes. 

Furthermore, ik.i everybotly in school is applvinir for college or 
the relatively few jobs where grades might make any difFercncc. At a 
conference discussing grades, employment recruiters from c{)mpanies in 
the Hochester. New York, area said that grades were onlv influential in 
choosing candidates for a small percentage of their jobs (and they con- 
sidered grades only in lieu of other information K Thu,s\ it ,seenis unfair 
that the grading policy of a school he based on the needs of a select 
population of that school. There is no reason for students who will not 
go on to college or will not apply for the few jobs that are influenced 
by grades, to he subjected to the tyranny of grading. 

In these days when collcgi\s and universities must activelv recruit 
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(liKilifinl appliraiits to fill I'inpty msul MiLV luills. iuliuissions offiirrs aiv 
imnc prcpiim] to vvvivw applitaiits wlio do not siil)init {;riuK\s. grade 
point aMTa!4fs. or rank in t iass. ;.( Ironically, most ot tlu'' "prestigious" 
rastern stiiools. iuisi' always workinl in this way: onlv tin* myth pcr- 
prtnated in i^'radi-orienti'd hi^ii stiiooi tcauiuTs called For nonnatisc 
sct)ri\s. ) 



Dispelling the Myths 

There are tin-ee s»ii)stantiai niyth-destnn i-rs wiiieii givi* i«vidence 

against the beiiei tiiat r,-'^ need gradis: (a) tiie official position of 

tile American Assoi i I^egistrars and Admissions Officers 

(AACdxAO); (i; i)y tile Consortium of Experimenting 

High Schools; u xpericiice of more tli^n 1(X) high schoJl 

■l)rograins uliiih n,. and/or criterion-ri«ferenced evaluations. 



AACRAO, States Position 

Headctl by a consortium 'of twenty-hvi' experimental colleges 
(Johnston, Antiocli, Coddaitl, Hampshire. ' and others), AACKAO has 
wrestled with external credit evaluation and non-traditional course evalu- 
ations. In i^)74. AACl^AO cstahlislu . committee to study non- 
traditional evaluation. At the same time, it reaffirmed its position that 
each high school should determine the best evaluation procedures for 
its students, .\ccording to AAC.'UAO. admissions officers, in turn, .should 
recognize evaluation as the high schools responsibility, and give fair 
review to all applicants by considering tli'jir records in whatever form 
they wi'ie transcribed. 



Survey by Experimental High Schools 

In 1973. the National Consortium of Experimenting. High Schools 
sur\i'ycd the 2.6(X) two- and four-year colleges in the' United States. 
Ninety-seven percent replied to the qnestioniiaire with results that sur- 
prised even the survey cojnniittcc. Less than 5 percent indicated that 
gradi s or rar.k in class wi^rc an al\sohite necessity; 18 percent responded 
that the atimi.s.'>ions office had no policy and eould not promise fair review; 
77 percent indicated that students whosf transcripts provided other 
designated information would receive "fair aj ^ »<[ual review." Written 
evaluations, coinputer-printctl descriptions, and test scores topped the 
lists of needed information f{)r n)nr.year colleges. The vast majority of 
public two-year .schools needed only a diploma, or a birth certificate 
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showing tlic apphc-ant.to hv at h^ast ]S years ohl. In(hvidual college 
responses are catalogued in the College Guide for Kxperiwcnthif^ High 

Positive Experiences Repartee 

Alternative high .scliools in ujhan. suhurhau, an^l rural settings, 
\vliich use (Kscriptive evaluations, antl peiiornunice programs such as 
Concord vsidnnhan: Wilmington. Delaware) and John Adams (urban: 
Portland. Oregon), report that graduates applying for colleges antl jobs 
!iavi> met no meaningful resistance ^eeause of nongnuletl transcripts. 
Three Chicago area schools-Cl cago Metropolitan High School (Metro). 
St.Marv'; Learning Ci ater. antl the C:i;nter for Self-Direetetl Learning 
(New Trier Fast) report tlhU the acceptances of their graduates bv 
colleges ire (luantitatively and (lualitatively superior to tht' acceptances 
of their counterparcs frt)m other scliools who have gone thrcnigh tratli- 
tionaUy gradetl programs. The experience of these schools correspontl.s 
to reports from other programs that college atlr::issions officers are looking, 
not for gratles, but for the best (lualified stutlent^;. 

Tliese four myths (which smwv ' ]ucatt)rs will continue to believe 
in spite of research, logic, antl gootl sense) are just .st)me of the half- 
-truths tiiat perpetuate the tratlitional grading systrm. As the cl-;u think- 
ers begin to .see that they can. in fact, lead change, thev will use the 
computer to aitl learning, evaluating, antl rcporti'ng; thev will tlevise 
evaluations which enhance learning: antl they will enrich the growth of 
stutlents as fully functioning indivitluals, positively addicted to' learning. 

'Howard Kirsclu-nlnuiin and Janu-s A. Bollanca. rtlilors. College Guide for 
Experimcutino^ Ilioh Schools: York; National Htiinaiiistic Kcliication Cvnivr 

1973. 
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shops on N'arious educational issues at the local 
and naliotud ]c\'e]s. His most recentiv pu])]ishcd 
article. "A Look at Some Fxemplarv Programs: 
State l*ni\'ersity Collci^c of \\[f> and Sciences at 
Ccncseo. New York." appears in Compelency- 
Ba\cd Education: A Process for the linprnvement 
of Education ( rrentico-Hall. Inc.. 1976). 



EKLC 



Patrick /, Dowling; is the Assistant Principal of 
Brccksvillc Junii)r High Srhool. in a suburb of 
Clevelaiul, Ohio. He 'has taught grades 7-12 in 
public schools and has\ser\eil as Acadeinic Direc- 
tor at Clen Oak High School in CIe\eland. 
Dowling has also leetureil to ami conilucted work- 
shops with teachers ami administrators at i)()th 
elementary' and secondary levels on the subject 
of student e\'aIuations. 



Francis B. Evans provides consultative and tech- 
nical serv ices, in planning and e\'aIiiation to the 
State of Wisconsin's DepaVtment of Pu])lie Instruc- 
ticm. In his previous positi{)n as Assistant Professor, 
of Education at the University {)f Wisconsin at 
Green Bay, he taught courses (in the education of 
children with minority' backgn)umls, and on edu- 
cational research and evaluation. He has also 
taught Navajo Indian children in the public 
sch{)ols. 



Lois Borland Hart is the Coordinator {)f Field 
Services with the Program for Educational Oppor- 
tunity at the Universityj:)f Michigan, East Lansing. 
She has held a variety of educati{)nal p)sitions 
inchiding those of master teacher, siiper\'isor of 
student teachers, middle school administrator, and 
Co-coordinator of the National Conferences on 
Grading Alternati\es (1973). Her recent work^ 
has involved the devclopmoiit and implementation 
of a "Leadership Training for Women" model 



Donald D. Holt is the Principal of Wilton High 
School, Wilton, C(mnceticut. Previouslv, he ser\'ed 
for five years as Principal of ]nhn Adams High 
School in Portland, Oregon. As a teacher at the 
secondary and university levels, and as a prac- 
ticing .school admini.strator, he has urged students 
and teachers to question current grading prac- 
tices, and ha.s participated in numerous workshops 
and seminars on grading reform. 



loO CON-nUHL'TOUS 




Philip L. Ilosford. a Tiofi'ssi)! ol" Lulucatioii at 
New Mexico State l'iiiveisit\\ Las C'riicos, is the 
I97(>77 l*resitleiit ul' the Assoeiatioii for Super- 
vision ami C'lirrieiilum Development. His puhliea- 
tions iiieliitle Ah^chra for Eicwcntanj Tcaclwrs 
(Hareourt, Braee. and World. I%\S) and An 
Instructiimal Theory: A Bcfiinninii ( Prentiee-IIall, 



Inc.. U)73). as well as lumu 



articles and sev- 
eral l)ooklets. Hosiord's present interests anil 
efforts lie in the i^eneral field of instruction— its 
theories, strategies, aiul tactics. 




Uonurd Kirschoihauri is tlu' Director of tlic 
\ation;d Iluinaoistic I'Mucation (Icnter, SaratoL^a 
Spriiii^s. New York. He fornierK' tauu;ht English 
aiul hi.stor\' in public and private high schools, as 
well as i^roup dynamics and educational psvchol- 
o^y at Temple I'niwrsity, Thiladelphia. IVmisvl- 
\ania. Kirschcnbaum is particularK' interested in 
humanistic education. \'alucs clarification, and 
human relations— topics on which he has lectured 
throuiihout the I'nited States and ahroatl. 




Rodut tj \V. Sapicr is a consultant with the 
Athyn Croup. Philadelphia. PennsvKania. He was 
fornicrlv an Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychocducational Processes at 'I'eniplc 
Uni\'ersitv in Philatlclphia. Napier is co-author 
of Croups: Theory and Experience (Houejhttm 
Miiilin Company, 1973) and Wad-Ja-Cet?^ The 
Cwradini^ Came in Ainrriean Education (Hart 
Publishint; Conipan\\ 1971). 




Sandra Eolzer Sa}}ier is an Assist;m.t Professor 
in the Mental Health/Social Scivicc Department 
at the Cr)nuuunitv College of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. She is also a consultant to various insti- 
tutions and agencies, inchiding National Training 
Laboratories, the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies for the Stnte of New Jersey, and others. 
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ERIC 



coNTiuHirons 



Sidney B. Sininti is a IVotcssor of ! limuiiiistic Kdu- 
cnition at the* University of Massacliusc^tts. AinluMst. 
Hi' is the co-autht)r t)f Vuhn's Clarifwutum: A 
Handbook of Practical Sfrafcf^i, s for Tcurhcrs and 
Students (Hart Publishing Coinpaiiv. Inc., 1972) 
and Rradinir.s in Valuc.s Clarification (Winston 
Press, 1973). plus other huolvs. Sinion-who con- 
ducts workshops in values clarification and per- 
sonal growth in the United States. Canada, and 
Europo-is presently developing a new theorv of 
hnnian trrosvth. 




James B. Van Hovcn is the Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Instruction, Wilton Pul)lic Schools. Wil- 
ton. Q;nnecticut. He has been a middle school 
assistant principal in Chappaqua, New York; a 
middle school principal in HriarclilF Manor. New 
'''ork; and a teacher of social studies in Hrookline, 
Nfassachusetts. and in Stamford. Coiniecticut. 



The National CcMitci for (^ratlinir/Loarning Altomativcs (\CCLA) is a 
nonprofit cuuoational probloni-solving aj/cncv. 

\CGLA opcM-atcs on tfic priMni.sv that nVaningful .solutions to educational 
problems arc best devi.sctl through the mutual efforts of teachers parents 
atlniiPistrators, students, and the Vk\\] eomnnniity. 

\CGLA conducts in-service training programs to help school tmd eom- 
munity leaders develop and improve problem-solvinir skills, provides consultant 
services m cvisis situations, antl trains teachers and administrators to ereatc 
programs that m'e basetl on loeal needs. ' 

XCCLA consultants have special expertise in the areas of eompetencv and 
ettectiveness evaluation of teachers, administrators, and students; alternative 
Icannng programs; values clarification; creative problen^ solving; effectiveness 
trannng: positive approaches to discipline; and process skill training Thev 
have worked with school districts to solve problems of vandalism, integration 
sex and racial ciiscriinination, and staff redistribution. 

For information about \CCLA, write: National Center for Gradinc/ 
Learning Alternatives, 811 Foxdale, Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
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ASCD Publl ations. Autumn 



$5.00 
$8.00 



Yearbooks 

Balance in the Curriculum (610-17274) 
Education for an Open Society (610-74012) 
Education for Peace: Focus on Mankind 

(610-17946) $7 50 

Evaluation as Feedback and ' ...Je (610-17700) $6 50 
Freedom. Bureaucracy. & Schoi^rng (BIO-PSOS) $6 50 
Leadership for Improving Instruction (610-17454) $4 00 
Learning and Mental Health In the School 

(610-17674) $500 
Life Skills in School and Society (610-17786) $550 
A New Look at Progressive Education (610-17812) $8 00 
Perspectives on Curriculum Development 

1776-I97C (610-76078) 
Schools in Search of Meaning (610-75044) 
Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A New 

Focus for Education (610-17278) 
To Nurture Humaneness: Commitment 

for the '70's (610-17810) 



$9.50 
$8 50 

$5.00 



$6.00 



Books and Booklets 

Action Learning: Student Community Service 

Projects (61174018) 
Adventuring. Mastering, Associating: New 

Strategies for Teaching Children 

{611-76080) 
Beyund Jencks: The Myth of Equal Schoolinr 

(6II-I7928) 
The Changing Curriculum: Mathematics 

(6IM7724) 

Criteria for Theories of Instruction (6II-I7756) 
Curricular Concerns in a Revolutionary 

Era (6IM7852) 
Curriculum Change: Direction and Process 

(6 1 M 7698) 
Curriculum Leaders: Improving Their Influence 

(61 176084) 
Curriculum Materials 1974 (6II740I4) 
Degrading the Grading MythS: A Primer of 

Allernatives to Grades and Marks (611-76082) $6.00 



$2.50 

$5.00 

$2.00 

S2.00 
$2.00 

$6.00 

$2.00 

S4.00 
$2.00 



Differentiated Staffing (6li-r792~4) 
Discipline for Today's Children and Youth 
(6II-I73I4) 

Early Childhood Education Today (611-17766) 

Educational Accountability: 

Beyond Behavioral Objectives .(6IM7856) 

Elementary School Mathematics: A Guide to 
Curfent Rssearnh (6I17505S) 

Elementary School Science- A Guide to 
Current Research (6II-I7726) 

Eliminating Ethnic Bias in Instructional Materials- 
Comment and Bibliography (6II74U/0) 



$3.50 

$1.50 
$2.00 

$2.50 

$5.00 

S2.25 

$3.25 



Emerging Moral Dimensions in Society: 
Implications for Schooling (611-75052) 

fithntc Modification of Curriculum (6II-I7832) 

The Humanities and the Curriculum 
(511-17708) 

Humanizing the Secondary School (6II-I7780) 
Impact of Decentralization on Curriculum: 

Selected Viewpoints (61175050) 
Improving Educational Assessment & An 
Inventory of Measures of Affective 
Behavior (611. 17804) 
International Dimension of Education (61I-I78I6) 
Interpreting Language Arts Research for the 

Te.icher (611-17846) 
Learning More About Learning (6II-I73I0) 
Linguistics and the Classroom Teacher 

(61 1-17720) 
A Man for Tomorrow's World (611-17838) 
Middle School in the Making (611-74024) 
The Middle School We Need (61 1-75060) 
Needs Assessment: A Focus for Curriculum 

Development (61 175048) 
Observational Methods in the Classroom 

(61 1-17948) 
Open Education: Critique and Assessment 

(61175054) 
Open Schools for Children (6II-I79I6) 
Personalized Supervision (6II-I7680) 
Professional Supervision for Professional Teachers 

(611-75046) 
Removing Barriers to Humaneness in the High 

School (6II-I7848) 
Reschooling Society: A Conceptual Model 
(6II-I7950) 

The School of the Future— NOW (6II-I7920) 
Schools Become Accountable: A PACT Approach 

(6II740I6) 
Social Studies for the Evolving Individual 

(6II-I7952) 

Strategy for Curriculum Change (611-17666) 
Supervision: Emerging Profession (611-17796) 
Supervision in a New Key (6II-I7926) 
Supervision: Perspectives and Propositions 
. (6II-I7732) 

The Unstudied Curriculum: Its Impact 

on Children (6II-I7820) 
What Are the Sources of the Curriculum^ 

(6II-I7522) 
Vitalizing the High School (6II74026) 
Developmental Characteristics of Children 
and Youth (wall chart) (611-75058) 



^3 n 
$IX'0 

$2.00 

$275 
$375 



$4.50 

$2.25 

$4.00 
$2.00 

$2.75 
$2.25 
$5.00 
$2.50 

$4.00 

$3.50 

$4.75 
$3.75 
$1.75 

$4.50 

$2.50 

$2.00 
$3.75 

$3.50 



$3.00 
$2.00 

$5.00 
$2.50 

$2.00 

$2.75 

$1.50 
$3.50 

$2.00 



^T'^kIKI'' ^''^u^'^^ ""'^^'^ ^^"^^ to single address: 10-49 copies. 10%- 50 or more coDles 

IsS'^'^ff^"^— ^^^^^^ 



Order from: 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Suite 1100, 1701 K Street, N.W.: Washington, D.C. 20006 
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